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INTRODUCTION 



by Haled, Siam corns and Jack V.Edling 

LemSertihip Traitsing Mnstiimie(LTM) 



In the first of these LTI report on projects of the 
Media Specialist Program the primary objective of the 
program was stated as follows: 

“To provide increased numbers of better- 
trained personnel to assist and support both 
teachers and learners in the improvement of 
learning in schools.” 

This certainly continues to be one objective of the 
program however, as the pages ot this report will 
demonstrate, new developments, more carefully de- 
fined priorities and added responsibilities for the new 
Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology 
reflect a changing program Accordingly, we believe it 
is appropriate here to take j brief retrospective look 
at the work of the Leadership Training Institute. The 
main body of this report is devoted to currmt 
activities of the Media Specialist Program. 

Nearly three years ago the Bureau ol Educational 
Personnel Development (BEPP) of the U.S. Office of 
Education established a series of Leadership Training 
Institutes (I ll’s), each with a national nanel of 
consultants, to improve the effectiveness o funded 
projects and to help upgrade the quality of the 
leadership in those projects. Jack V. Edling was asked 
to direct the LTI for the Media Specialist Program, 
BEPD and to serve as the chairman of the project’s 
national Panel of Consultants. 

A little more than a year ago the Media Specialist 
Program was transferred from BEPD to the newly 
formed Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technol- 
ogy (BLET). The newly appointed Associate Com- 
missioner of BLET chose not only to continue the 
LTI and the national Panel of Consultants to the 
Media Specialist Program but to expand their respon- 
sibilities and capabilities. As of July 1, 1971 the 
Leadership Training Institute was extended to serve 
both the Media Specialist Program and the Library 
Institutes Program of BLET and the national Panel of 
Consultants was reconstituted with an expanded 
membership and designated a Consultant Panel to the 
Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology. The 
inclusion of the Library Institutes Program in this 



report reflects Associate Commissioner Lamkin’s ex- 
panded emphasis of the LTI in BLET and stresses 
the importance of the comprehensive benefits of the 
library and media to education. 

The LTI to the Media Specialist Program (MSP) 
was initiated with tb" appointment of twenty-three 
panel members and their subsequent convening in 
Washington, D.C. on February 5-7, 1969. As a result 
of that first meeting a plan of operation for the 
LTI-MSP was formulated. The plan focused on the 
general strategy of id tifying outstanding national 
resource personnel and through the LTI establishing a 
capability to continually refine, improve and evaluate 
the Media Specialist Program. Time has demonstrated 
the utility of that original plan, for it serves as 
effectively today as it did then, 

Activities undertaken to accomplish the goals of 
the program have included the following: 

A, To strengthen the Media Specialist Program: 

1, Recommendations were prepared for ulti- 
mate objectives of the program including 
attention to priorities for guiding the con- 
tinuation of established projects and for 
initiating new short and long-term projects. 

2. A manpower study of media personnel was 
initiated to begin to identify current activi- 
ties performed by media specialists, numbers 
of available personnel, adequacy of training 
and future job requirements. 

B. To increase project directors’ effectiveness: 

1 . Training sessions in evaluation competencies 
were conducted, 

2. Technical assistance to projects seeking con- 
sultative help was provided. 

3. A series of dissemination reports communi- 
cating the needs, activities and accom- 
plishments of the many training projects was 
established. 

4. Guidelines and other information useful in 
preparing proposals to meet the ultimate 
objectives of the Media Specialist Program 
were disseminated. 



As experience was gained and evidence of effec- 
tiveness was obtained, modifications were made. For 
example, training sessions for directors of funded 
projects were changed to include prospective direc- 
tors as well as funded directors; the training period 
was moved from spring to fall immed' itely after the 
announcement of accepted prospectuses had been 
made; the submission date for proposals was moved 
to later in the year so that the benefits of training 
could be reflected in the proposals; and content of 
training sessions was broadened to include aspects of 
group dynamics and communication processes as well 
as evaluation methods. 

Ultimate objective and priority recommendations 
for the Med -a Specialist Program were given to the 
Panel of Consultants for review and revision. The 
published statement of the Media Specialist Program 
refleets increased sensitivity to national priorities 
involving the disadvantaged, multiplying the effects 
of federal expenditures, emphasis on training technical 
and para-professional personnel, and the encourage- 
ment of institutions to cooperatively plan and 
conduct training projects in order to produce a 
greater impact. 

Additional attention was given to disseminating 
information to prospective and current project direc- 
tors concerning criteria for judging effective proposal 
preparation, guidelines on how to prepare extensive 
listings of objectives relevant to current media 
training priorities, and case reports of funded media 
specialist projects achieving outstanding results. 

Project reports in the following pages reflect in 
part the current status of LTi contributions. It is 
significant that of the fifteen projects reported the 
following emphases can be noted: Seven projects are 
specifically designed to the disadvantaged, eight 
employed a strong multiplier strategy, ten were 
structured around some consortium plan which 
involved more than one institution, and five projects 
were oriented toward paraprofessional and technical 
areas. (Obviously, more than one priority emphasis 
was present in some projects.) 
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An increase in the quality of proposal writing has 
also become apparent. The review and grading of 
proposals has become increasingly sophisticated and 
now requires a more detailed set of criteria for 
discriminating among those submitted. Project visita- 
tions demonstrate that directors are practicing more 
effective evaluation. In addition, participants in these 
projects show awareness of the need for evaluation. 

Compliments to directors of funded media 
projects are clearly in order for their continuing 
efforts to increase the excellence of their projects. 
The growth of the program is unparalleled despite 
such obstacles as limited funding, institutional resis- 
tance to change and the competition of continually 
changing national priorities. Without such dedication 
and continued effort the program could not be 
moving in the direction and with the impact that it is. 

Using this R eport 

On the pages that follow each of the fifteen 
projects funded during 1970-71 are reported. In order 
to simplify analysis and facilitate cross-referencing of 
projects, the standard format used last year has been 
retained. Each report is divided into sections with the 
following headings: Problem (a brief statement of the 
pioblem which the project was designed to attack); 
Plan (the strategy to be used in attacking the 
problem); People (the individuals involved in training 
activities); Program (the activities people experienced 
during training); Perceptions (the insights gained 
as a result of their experience): Results and 
Recommendations. 

A quick and easy guide to all projects has been 
provided in matrix form on the following two pages. 
Each project (designated by its host institution) is 
listed across the top of the matrix. On the left side 
are the six major headings described above. Such a 
lay-out provides ready access to (1) information about 
any project by reading down the appropriate column 
or (2) information under a particular heading for sev- 
eral projects by reading across any desired row. 



Results and 

Recommendations Perceptions Program People Flan Problem 
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Maryland 



BUCES. NASSAU, NEW 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


CHAPEL HiLL“ 


VIRGINIA STATE 


MAINE AT PORTLAND- 


YORK 






CARRiORO 




GORHAM 



6-10 

lovidu a much needed pilot 
program in thy Middle 
Atlantic States to test and 
demonstrale the ability of 
the media iystens to up’ 
grade luc.il educational pro 
grams. 



11-15 

The need to f'ravjde leader- 
Ship training in Curriculum 
development emphasiling 
medi.i and jnslf iictignal 
technology to personnel 
working in specific sel'toi 
districts. 



10-19 

The m;ed In train L-rluc.i 
liorial dev'tlo potent piiisuu 

nej charged with the design 
and deveiopment of instruc- 
tional materials, 



20-25 

fhc critical shortage of well- 
trained media specialists in 
thu rural schools of New 
England, 



26-29 

The need to provide furthtr 
training for teachers in the 
development and effective 
utilization gf media to meet 
the heeds of individual 
learners. 



30-34 

The need for profe/siDnally 
qualified cduca tiara) nntdia 
specialists In smalt Southern 
and border state r.pljsqes, 
and for prefessioria! courses 
in educationol twihnology 
and communications. 



36-39 

Although media materials 
and equipment are provided 
in the planning of scnool 
facilities, i hoi r effective 
Utilization is lost without 
adequately prepared person’ 
ncl, A faculty member 
versed in instructional >nedic 
in each school can make 
Significant contributions to- 
ward improving the (earning 
situation. 



Pluytiiin lui AdmiiliHIfniiun 
Hi Curriculum Technology 
(PACT! at Mu? University of 
Maryland is an m tensive and 
extensive graduate tiiitiuny 
Institute which ndvorales an 
mti’rdi<iCipiiiiary approach in 
eduC.it inn includes; 

ail m i n ist I »i I i u n , t Caching 
methodology, supei vision, 
library science, curriculum, 
and eduk.iliun.il leuhnyk-jjy 



A Consortium; Nassau 
Suard ol Cooper. i live Idii 
cational Sciyicos (BQCiSl, 
Hulstra Unjyeisify, Palm Or 
Giaduafe Library School, 
C.W. Post Center and local 
school administrators unde; 
took ,nt institute- to tram 
lead im ship teams in I mule- 
men bag a systems approach 
tu education thruuijh media - 



Indiana University developed 
a 7 year media niHlilule, 

June t @60 June 10? i at 
th«* gradiMte level culmiruii 
mil m a specialists degree 
Participants fruni a wide 
variety of backgrounds on 
mill'd m a flexible program 
including Continuing pi.ic 
tuSil expiMiemies and mijJ 
piemen l, ay activities empha 
siting the team .ippiodch, 
specilicahon uf beliaviui.il 
objectives and evaluation of 
materials. 



BOsi.in University under Innk 
a yi'.ir Inruj institute to 

provide 'raining to 8 teachers 
who hact iakuii on some 
as|Hit;| ol i lie media pruqium 
lor their school district with- 
out any real training for the 
job. The ms 1 1 lute aimed at 
flaming them to undertake 
an instruct ioii.il develop 
muni che n 'i" agent role m 
theif s,M> .i dish <i.l dleieby 
infusing new it I > . no rural 
education. 



Chapel Hill Ctiy Schools 
developed a 3 year plan to 
train teachers to prepare 
educational materials 
emphasizing use ol media 
and individualized instruc- 
tion. The 2nd year of the 
plan has been completed. 



Virginia Si de undertook a 
two-part project offering 
(1) intensive training lead- 
ing tu n master's degree fur 
interns (lu i mg the academic 
year and (2) a full-limy 
summer institute for build- 
ing level coordinators, of 
educational media programs. 



The EPdA Media Specialist 
institute at the University 
of Maine at Pot third Gor 
ham aimed to reCruj; at 
least gne participant from 
each of the 13 area voca- 
tional hjgh schools and 6 
post secondary vocal ion al- 
technical institutes and to 
train die participants in the 
latest media techniques. 



1 6 par ticlpants f run inner- 
city in Washington. D,C, ( and 
Baltimore grid from rural 
and suburban schools in 
Maryland arid Virginia, All 
are working on an advanced 
degree at Maryland, 



Teams from 14 public and 
2 private school systems 
were selected with empha- 
sis on those serving large 
disadvantaged populations 
which had a) ready imple 
men ted some changes in* 
volving media. Teams Corn- 
pOsed of ah administrator 
team leader, a librarian, a 
media specialist and a 
master teacher. 



18 selected from §60 appli- 
cants including teachers, 
media specialists, end conn 
sc lor s from .‘cross flip nation. 



8 participants seteeted from 
10 applicants from the six 
New England States, The 8 
toachorti selected brought to 
the institute many years of 
experience in rur.-' ■ Juc,i 
tioii end an energetic interrst 
and curiosity In educational 
inedia and technology. 



This year 50 teachers, 
librarians, and administra- 
tors participated in a two 
week workshop to rewrite 
curricula guides to include 
behavioral objectives: 
Another two week educa- 
tional media workshop 
followed to develop training 
materials for use with tho 
revised guides. 



8 participants representing a 
Cross-section ol the South 
were selected for the Aca- 
demic Year, Each had ex- 
perience as a teacher, media 
director, or librarian, 20 
participants selected for die 
summer tnsituie from the 
upper South and Puerto 
Rica, 



Selection of 20 participants 
Was made by Directors and 
Principals of the 10 institu- 
tions; par tie ,nlS who 
would most benefit from 
the Institute and especially 
those to whom media res- 
ponsibilities would be as* 
signed after Institute's com- 
pletion w r ‘i-! given priority. 



PACT offers a balance of 
formal and informal learning 
activities. The PACT pro- 
gram tries to demonstrate 
the instructional approach 
it advocates- i.e,, the develop- 
ment Of curriculum thiOugh 
materials production and 
usage, on individualized 
track graduate program, m- 
dividuallied and small in gup 
learning activities, seminars, 
and new approaches to 
learning, 



Participants found parties 
larly valuable the opportun- 
ity to follow a program in* 
dividually tailored for them, 



3 Phases 1st: Consul Lints 
instructed teams m utiliza 
tiun uf i(i rationale lor 
systems analysis techniques 
its art appruach to develop- 
ing behavioral objectives. 
2nd; Librarians, media 
specialists, and teachers 
spent time stating behjv 
ioral objective*, designing 
PER’'' Charts, and pfepar 
mg their training programs. 
3rd; Cnnimued TAIC 
staff consulting with dis- 
tricts durnig program im- 
plementation. 

As teams experienced sue* 
cess, they have become Com- 
mitted to implementing 
further changes. As multi- 
plier change agents^ they 
ar? open, system? tic and 
critical in their approach to 
changes in their districts. 



Courses fell into f ou f cate- 
gories' a major area m m -ru; 
a coi v ol basic education 
courses, arid iwg minor 
areas t»ul varied -Vith rim 
participants background and 
inter esls. Throughout the 
program till re have liven a 
variety uf practical exper- 
iences. 



Original plans called for the 
development of curriculum 
that could be adopted to 
other training programs. No 
specific funding was provided 
for this purpece and a^ a re 
suit, curriculum development 
was minimized even though 
many things were learned 
that could profitably have 
been formal if c*d. 



The fp>rit?r»ii plan cal I mi fur a 
formal Jti hour Muster id 
Ducal ton degree program 
formal. The first semester 
was devoted (mm, inly to 
skill UeveiupiVH.'ui in tech- 
nical tasks; !he yjoinii sum 
ester fuynd participants in 
formal courses ileMyned tu 

appropriately apply m a 
ruiai selling the skills 
acquired during the first 
semester . 



Participant feedback was in- 
valuable in adjusting the 
day-to-day operational as- 
pect* of the program. Par- 
ticipants stressed the need 
for mer? specific pr ■ mvjien 
briefing concerning the goals 
of the 'nititute program and 
for individual contribution 
to the program. 



Since the role ni the media 
sperialis! was new lo the 
Chapel Hilt Currhuro 
School System, the primary 
attention was placed on 
interpreting tile 1'1‘Oad ob- 
jectives in behavioral terms 
and explaining tile behaviors 
to teachers and administro- 
i or*, in addition, apart 
tiinu creative diarna special 
isf provided a three day a- 
week inservice training pro- 
gram fur interested teachers 
throughout the school sys- 
tem. 

Lack of supportive technical 
sod clciical staff for media 
personnel in each school 
presented problems tnitiMfly 
in establishing a professional 
rPlc fsf ihe media specialist 



The expertise developed hy 
the Academic Year partici- 
pants will be shared with the 
20 panic pants in the con- 
centrated 3 week Slimmer 
session. Format classes, 
seminars, and workshops 
will give both groups oppor- 
hmities to share theorv i 
practice, and probleMs in 
the field of educational 
media. 



Insights have been broadened 
regarding the value of the 
educational background of 
experienced teachers, The 
value of each participant's 
experience in pubtic school 
systems m recent years added 
a riew dimension to the 
training program itself. 



The participants were intro- 
duced to media and its 
function in meeting learning 
teaching needs and to the 
backgi ourtd and basis ol 
Instructional media. Formal 
presentations by the stall 
included I neat production 
techniques, overview of the 
media field, rationale for 
the use of it. . dig, suggestions 
for utilization and the role 
of media in the vocational 
technical Curriculum, 



The participants' requests 
for extended opportunities 
for individual laboratory 
expir fences was not expec- 
ted, but this w§s arranged 
by scheduling evening and 
weekend hours. 



The first year of PACT at 
Maryland has paved the way 
for sharing of knowledge and 
experiences on a mure mean- 
ingful and personal level. 
Continued growth through 
the funding of PACT for 
two more years can help 
bring about the sought after 
improvements in education 
In the Middle Atlantic 
Region, 



Participants have dissemi- 
nated information about the 
change process and instruc- 
tional media to over 1,460 
teachers and administrators: 



IS persons will have com 
pleted the requirements for 
a specialist degree and all 
plan Careers in the media 
field. The basic problem is 
IBcempeient enihufiaftin 
professionals nearer to sglu 
tioii 



Eight media specialists will 
receive M.Ed. degrees m 
August and return tu media 
assignments in New England 
communities, A continuing 
dialogue is being established 
with thestf communities and 
the graduate media program 
at Boston University. 



Increased and mare effective 
use of media is evident 
throughout the system, A 
slide tape describing the role 
ol the media specialist has 
been prepared and may be 
borrowed from Chapel Hil I— 
Citfrhaf© Ciiv S hnol* 



Outstanding results have 
been the growth and develop- 
ment in action and articu- 
lation in educational media 
on the part of the partici- 
pants, LLS.QJ, is heading 
in the right direction by 
providing opportunities on a 
geographical level and fo- 
cusing on the training of 
interns who on later serve 

as ‘multiplier,. 



In Maine the Media Spec 
iatist Program has literally 
opened the media doo r for 
personnel who otherwise 
would have continued in the 
traditional fashion in ad- 
dition to classroom teachers 
son*.-- administrative person- 
nel also have been given a 
glimpse of the potential far 
change which can be effec- 
ted through media. 
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UNiViRSITY OF 
BRIDGEPORT 

40-46 

l! ha? been recognized lh.it 
number; of supportive staff 
are needed in free teachers 

from I iuu ,, pmtj and 

technical duties and that 
increased use of technology 
in instructional eommuni- 
eat ions requ ires the employ 
mont of media pafaprofes- 
signals. 



NATIONAL SPECIAL 
MEDIA INSTITUTES 



47-51 



it is apparent that schools 
ntiti hifip jn finding and 
leaf Ting a practical system 
whiCit will enable them to 
dfil with their instructional 
problems more efficiently 
and effectively. 



UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



52-56 



57-59 



To attempt to alleviate the 
shortage of media specialists 
who are trained in the prob- 
lems of the urban school and 
to provide some media utili- 
zation and deveiopmen* 
support fg these schools. 



The need fur a serious study 
of curriculum in the field of 
educational media and tech- 
nology end far personnel 
capable of developing cur- 
riculum in emphasising 
educations! technology. 



60-62 



The need fur media admin- 
istrative and design special 
r is in Hawaii and the Pacific 
femiories. 



CLARION STATE 
COLLEGE 

63-69 

To educate not just media 
specialists but rat iter "cam- 
preheii-sive specialists. In 
structional Development 
Spedaiiiti-perionnel able 
to identify arid work toward 
the solution of any and all 
educational problems 



MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



70-74 



The extreme stiortyye of 
spei inlists in instructional 
technology is a major reason 
for the low level ‘mpaei of 
instructional technology on 
education. Competent edu- 
cators with expertise in 
Instructions! technology 
are essential for providing 
teachers with guidance in 
tire optimum use of new 
media and methods. 



The University of Bridge 
port in consortium with the 
University of Hartford and 
with thu cooperation of 
certain public schools, under- 
took an institute to train 
potential future trainees of 

med>3 paraprof assign a!s. 



The National Special Media 
institutes (NSMi I is a Cun 
sgHium of in.ilitu lions with 
siiutig proyianis -■ Instruc- 
tional Technology , The 
consortium includes Syra- 
cuse Univeisity, the Univer- 
sity of Southe d. California, 
United State? Imen^iional 
Urn versify and Michigan 
State University, hs propose 
is to work directly with 
public e phoot systems on the 
principles and procedures uf 
Instructional Development, 
The result js the Instruc- 
tional Development Institute 
(if) 1 1 and related programs. 



The operation set up an inter 
i y Lit ml program which com 
bine? formal coursewark it 
tile Umveisity of RouflleiM 
California with field expur 
itjncu in three selected urban 
school districts, Cuui su 
work and field activity is 
tied together through a 
special insiitu'e seminar m 
the Og pa It me (it uf InOmc 
iiiirt.il Technology at Ut-iC 



At the Curriculum Develop 
ment InsituUite of Syracuse 
University iiirorns enrolled 
nl normal ijfiiiluale Courses 
and d special seminar was 
organized m curriculum 
development for iiistruC- 
t iun.il technology for each 
intern, in addition, each 
intern became associatirtl 
with a fiiCuity nn nititi JO 
carry on curriculum devetop 
ment projects. CD! was 
designed to prepare ils In- 
tern? to become competent 
in curriculum development. 



The Department nf i China 
tiofl.ll Communications of 
the University of Hawaii is 
responsible for planning and 
carrying put a Media Train- 
ing Program to alleviate the 
pi essimj nmiil for metfia 
specialist?. 



Phase One (I960 - 1070) uf 
ihu Clarion EPDA institute 
concent rated On adminis- 
trative uni) teacher readiness. 
1 1 became tlir? charge of 
Phase Twu (1970-1071} to 
implement a comprehensive 
training and education pro- 
gram which wuuirj produce 
instructional development 
personnel. 



In cooperation with the 
Ingham Intermediate School 
District and Michigan Slate 
University, the faculty in 
Instructional Development 
and Technology devised a 
plan for selecting educators 
with master's degree? to 
spend two years ( ;i a program 
leading to the doctorate in 
Education with a major in 
Instructional Development. 



30 persons applied for the 
24 available positions. One- 
third of those selected were 
from public schools and the 
remainder represented com- 
munity colleges and uni- 
versities. 



in the case of Ipi, the par- 
ticipants are school or school 
district representatives from 
a system having large num- 
bers of disadvantaged young 
people, limited resource? and 
a strong desire fo do some- 
thing about solving 1 heir 
problems, 



From over ISO nationwide 
applicants, 10 were selected 
for institute year 1 1 of i 
three year urban school 
experience, in cooperation 
with school specialists, site 
administrators, teachers and 
instructional technologists. 
these interns were able to 
identify, evaluate and develop 
solutions to instructional 
problems in the urban school 
with some success. 



15 jnierns were selected from 
60 applicants. Some interns 
we ,e mld-catoer, some were 
iuM beginning In the field, 
ard some were continuing 
<1 ctofai Students at Syrg cuv 
L diversity. 



Ten participants selected 
front those applicants with 
3 years of teaching exper- 
ience, a teaching Certificate 
ur certification al a librarian, 
an earned Master's Degree, 
anil with media leadership 
potential 



Nine qualified representa- 
tives of local school districts 
plus a tenth from the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico 
became fuM-time graduate 
students in the Division of 
* Communication, Clarion 
State Col Inge, 



12 interns selected from S5 
applicants. All 12 had 
Master's degrees and two or 
more years of leaching 
experience- All but two 
took their Master's degrees 
In educational media, 



Instruction was divided into 
4 phases: Introductory 
activities, group assignments 
of three day & each in speci- 
fic- activities, twg free days : 
at the beginning of each 
week which permitted the 
participants to follow paths 
of their own choosing, and 
finally participants prepared 
their own media aide train- 
ing programs. 



The ID! consists of approxi- 
mately 40 hours Ol instruc- 
tion using a variety of media 
in both large and small 
groups. School districts 
desiring to have an |D| must 
agree tu release at least 50 
teachers, administrators, 
policy makers and special 
ist| fur thy full period of the 
Institute, 



Year I cinq program witn 3 
area? uf emphasis. 

1} Formal coufMJWork: 
leading tu doctoral or mas 
ter? degree, 2) Fieldwork: 
on urban school need?, 

31 Seminar: bringing the 
university,, school districts 
and the intern? together. 



A period of intensive study 
of the Jobs In Media Study, 
The Media Guidelines Project, 
and other Cumculum related 
studies were made A variety 
of discussions fluring the 
year helped to develop com- 
petency statements in draft 
form, 



During the 1970- m?t 
school year members uf tins 
Media Leadership group 
spent the 1st semester in 
academic and laboratory 
work to develop a working 
knowledge of media f earning 
systems analysis and the 
laboratory skills involved 
with the selection, produc- 
tion and utilisation of new 
media.. The 2nd semester 
found each participant at 
work os a Media Specialist 
Intern in a going school 
situation. 



36 credit hours ol formal 
instruction including: 
traditional classes, produc- 
tion labs, informal meetings, 
format seminar?, and field 
internships. In the frame- 
work of a seven-semester 
credit hour time block 
participants followed a step 
by step analysis of an in- 
structional development 
problem (the NSMl Instruc- 
tional Development Mode)} 
and developed a validated 
solution to that problem. 



To prepare instructional 
media specialists to work in 
schools, teacher training 
institutions and community 
colleges; it was designed to 
i-mph<. -.i ze the work of the 
instructional media special- 
ist in preiurvice and in- 
service teacher education, 
vocational education and 
the education of ihedis- 
advantaged from rural and 
urban areas. 



The "mix" of participants 
from higher education in- 
stitutions and from public 
schools offered opportuni- 
ties for more ides sharing 
ond "getting to know you" 
sessions thin would hove 
been possible otherwise. 



The ultimate benefit from 
each project will be the con- 
structive changes in how the 
schools operate and this, 

nf eoufre, remains to he 

determined. 



Out of this experienco there 
ha? developed a greater 
awareness of the decision 
making process, The interns' 
field work underscores the 
fact that On-the-job exper- 
ience in the application of 
instructional technology is 
an invaluable asset in any 
graduate program. 



The task outlined at the be- 
ginning of the project was 
more than could be attacked 
on a part-time basis ever the 
period of 3 year. The task a? 
curriculum development is 
always developing and is 
never finalized. 



The 10 interns maintained a 
consiitenily high level ol 
Involvement throughout the 
Institute program in what 
they felt was a most creative 
demonstration of the Im- 
provement of learning through 
the systematic analysis end 
application of media com- 
municate n. 



A common direction was 
maintained from the begin- 
ning of the Institute— all 
participants wanted and 
expected to see a decided 
improvement soon in the 
quality of education at the 
regional and national level, 
and each acknowledged a 
personal commit merit to 
that goal. 



A development not antici- 
pated was the enthusiasm 
with which participants 
responded to the oppor- 
tunity to share in planning 
and directing the Institute 
seminar. Since mid-year, 
the participants have 
carried a major share of the 
responsibility for planning 
and directing Seminar activ- 
ities. 



Follow-up evaluation indi- 
cated that the average par- 
ticipant was not quite as 
skilled as he thought, except 
In TV equipment use, BEPD 
should continue* building 
upon the exoerience of this 
project, to encourage similar 
projects for tra inert of media 
aides in other areas of the 
country, 



To assure the adoption of ID 
practices by schools partici- 
pating in the I DCs, it is rec- 
ommended that small grants 
be made to individual schools 
to permit them to acquire a 
complete set of the ID I 
materials for their own use. 

It is also recommended that 
the multiplier component of 
the project be expanded to 
accomplish wider dissemi- 
nation of the 1 0 1 package 
in succeeding years, 



1) The fellowship student? 
idealistic approaches to 
technologies! applications 
with media has been tem- 
pered by reality, 2) More 
sophisticated planning and 
use patterns of instructional 
media in the urban schools 
has materialized where the 
micros worked, 3) The 
program has drawn the uni- 
versity into a new relation- 
ship with cooperating dis- 
tricts. 



The interns expressed par- 
ticular pleasure in having 
experienced considerable 
professional growth, achieved 
a degree of competency In 
curriculum development and 
widened their academic in- 
terests and capacities. 

We are recommending that 
GDI be continued for anoihrr 
year. 



Each intern kept a diary of 
his activities and marie a 
still photographic and 16mm 
motion film record of where 
he worked and what he ac- 
complished, Together the 
interns produced a 16mm 
sound moiion picture film 
which is available to the 
participants of other media 
trainee groups. 



The entire educations! 
audience (students, teachers, 
administrators end policy 
maker?) was involved In the 
project, and "real" instruc- 
tional problems were 
attacked givinq participants 
both a chinee to (earn and 
to put learning into practice. 
This instructional develop- 
ment activity was the chief 
success of the Institute, 

Outcomes of the nfarion 
Institute indicate and un- 
cover the need for addi- 
tional efforts during and 
after Such programs. USOE 
is urged to consider possible 
allocation of funds io these 
areas. 



in view of the inadequacy 
of the supply of specialists 
in InstiuClional Technology 
and the obvious interest of 
many able educators to ob- 
tain advanced professional 
preparation in this field, 
the Federal Government 
would be wise to continue 
io support Institutes and 
fellowship programs for the 
preparation of these special 
fit?- 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

76-78 

The need at the local school 
level for a professional staff 
number capable of assisting 
teachers and pupil? io effec- 
tively utiilie media. 



North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public instruction 
held a series of six three-week 
institutes to extend the ac- 
knowledged competencies in 
the organization of manage- 
ment e* print materials of 
eeriif icthed librarian? to in- 
clude audio-visual materials 



179 participants came to the 
six institute sites and devoted 
full-time to institute activi- 
ties during its duration, bach 
participant was employed as 
i librarian in a North Carolina 
public school. 



The program of activities was 
designed to provide exper- 
iences most likely to result 
jn the changes in knowledge, 
skills and altitude? desired in 
media specialists. These ex- 
periences were provided 
through legit- - -': demonstra- 
tion and through correlated 
laboratory experiences. 



Success of the institutes is 
attributed to two distinct 
factors: (1) the instituted 
staff Involvement in the col- 
lective planning o? the activi- 
ties and (2) the enthusiasm 
and desire on the part of the 
participants. 



i respondence with partici- 
pants and post-institute ob- 
servation revealed a need for 
involvement of not only thu 
media specialist but also the 
local school admin. 1st ra lor in 
similar future institutes. It 
is recommended ihal both bn 
involved to provide a mutual 
understanding of the contri- 
bution an effective media 
program can make to learning. 
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A PROGRAM FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
IN CURRICULUM TECHNOLOGY 

Uni vers ify of Maryland 



I f roblem School district leaders and college board members 

of the Middle Atlantic States region are concerned and perplexed by the 
inferior performance of children in ghetto schools, the plight of the rural dis- 
advantaged, the failure of suburban schools to keep up with educational 
innovation and the crisis in higher education. Solutions to these broad problems 
are vital and necessary. In the belief that systematic instructional changes and 
improvement can come from within the existing structures by involving the 
leadership of the supervisory and administrative personnel of the schools, the 
University of Maryland College of Education received funding for the first year 
of a three year Program for Administrators in Curriculum Technology (PACT). 
The PACT program is under the direction of Dr. Desmond P, Wedberg, Dir- 
ector of the Educational Technology Center of the University of Maryland. 



t f Ian The PACT program advocates the establishment of an inter- 

disciplinary approach involving the areas of administration, teaching metho- 
dology, supervision, library science, curriculum, and educational technology. 
Within this diversified context the participants with staff assistance will be able 
to stimulate, demonstrate and test the capabilities of various mediated instruc- 
tional systems either in existing educational situations or new ones. 

The following four specific goals are the program guidelines: 

1) Develop leadership personnel with skill in the design, implemen- 
tation, and administration of educational technology systems. 

2) Provide specific relevant experiences in the development of cur- 
riculum and educational media, and the kinds of administrative 
patterns necessary for their effective use. 

3) Have each participant develop an in-service program in his school, 
including the necessary materials to implement the plan to par- 
ents, teachers and governing board. 

4) Implement participants 5 programs through the joint cooperation 
of the schools and school systems involved and the University 
f Maryland, 

s 



ftjeople The media specialist Program for Admin- 

Histrators in Curriculum Technology (PACT) began in the fall of 1970 with 
sixteen participants. 

PACT fellows represent diverse leadership positions as well as a variety of 
geographical areas. For example, there are master teachers, school librarians, 
media specialists, curriculum coordinators, directors of instruction, and develop- 
ment specialists who represent rural and suburban schools of Maryland and 
Virginia as well as inner-city schools from the District of Columbia and Baltimore, 
All participants are working on*an advanced graduate degree at Maryland under 
a time arrangement of one academic year of full time and an academic year 
of part-time study. Under this scheme, the full time students are currently 
on leave from their school assignments while the part-time members are still 
on the job in their schools. Next year each participant will reverse his status 
and continue in the program accordingly. 

Urogram While based primarily in the College of Education’s 

HDepartment of Administration, Supervision and Curriculum, the program 
offers a balance of formal and informal learning activities. The formal 
activities consist of traditionally oriented academic courses within the University 
community, both in the College of Education and outside of it. One day 
each week all participants and staff meet for a special seminar to share plans, 
problems and review the schedule of coming events. The informal facets 
include taking field trips to innovative schools, meeting with guests or con- 
sultants, attending social functions, and working with other graduate students. 
Usually no academic credit or quality points are granted for the informal par- 
ticipation. Of the various events and experiences, both informal and formal, 
that have taken place to date the participants unanimously agreed the follow- 
ing were outstanding: 



Exposure to the “multimage” concept. 



Lunch with Dr. Lloyd Trump. 

Field trip to Washington County Board of Education’s closed 
circuit television operation, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Full day seminar under the leadership of curriculum philosopher 
Dr. Philo Pritzkau. 

Visit to CAI project at Einstein High School, Montgomery 
County, Maryland. 

Social gatherings at the homes of Dr. James Dudly, Chairman 
of the Department of Administration, Supervison and Curricu- 
lum; and of the program co-director Dr. Vernon E, Anderson. 

Attendance at the March AECT convention in Philadelphia. 

Helping to write the proposal of the three-year extension of 
PACT Program. 

Unexpected scenario-shooting expedition. 



Regardless of the type of learning activities, the PACT project tries to 
demonstrate the instructional approaches it advocates, i.e., the development oi 
curriculum through materials production and utilization; an individualized track 
graduate program based on the range of .participants’ backgrounds, the use of 
individual and small group learning activities; the production and use of pack- 
ages for personalized instruction in the seminar offered in the institute; the test- 
ing of an in-service program in a school setting, A significant feature is the 
in-service field project in the part-time participant’s own school setting in which 
he is influencing the behavior of a group of teachers in the utilization of new 
approaches to learning. This project is being accomplished by the planning, 
designing, preparing, implementing and evaluating of an instructional system by 
PACT fellows and faculty. Of course, the new system is to be administered 
and supervised by each participant. Consequently, PACT personnel use the 
multiplier effect as both a benchmark and gauge to examine the impact of 
their projects. 



H Reactions to PACT have been generally 

■ favorable. Participants like the informality of the relationship they share 
with PACT personnel and with each other. Interactions are lively, stimulating 
and friendly. The popular and profitable atmosphere has been conducive to 
an “open and honest” exchange of ideas. Participants report that a much 
greater degree of mutual respect and freedom of opinion exists in PACT than 
in other segments of their University program. 

The PACT staff recognizes the fact that any group such as these PACT 
participants brings a great wealth of empirical data and information to a pro- 
gram ... a highly unique and invaluable input which could not be acquired 
in any other way. This resource is being extensively utilized in a meaningful 
and sincere manner as participants are involved in the planning for and teaching 
of many program phases. One PACT fellow remarked, “This experience has 
helped to maximize what each of us has been able to take away from our 
seminars,” The attendance of two participants at the weekly staff meetings 
has helped keep two-way communication open. 

Participants find particularly valuable the opportunity to follow a program 
individually tailored for each one of them. The writing of behavioral objec- 
tives by each for both his advanced degree program and field project has 
helped to make this aspect of the institute more workable. Taking courses 
outside the College of Education has also enriched their schedules. Often 
these courses have meshed well with, and, in some instances, built upon the 
learning from production sessions, mini-courses and independent study projects 
of the PACT seminar day. 



As in any new program, procedures which seemed fine on paper have 
had to be changed, modified, or re-examined as the ‘real operation’ progressed. 
One problem area which required some attention involved the feeling of part- 
timers, all of whom are still working at their jobs, that they cannot adequately 
full ill either their jobs or their PACT commitments. However, most part-time 
fellows feel that their participation has been rewarding through the field proj- 
ects that they have carried out and through the help given them by staff mem- 
bers and full-time participants. In another area, some full-timers feel that they 
should remain in closer contact with their schools while in the PACT program. 
Time appears to be the most significant constraint. 



Some difficulty surrounds the complexities of implementing a truly per- 
sonalized curriculum within the somewhat traditional graduate training program. 
Certain course requirements seem to divert the participants’ energies from 
focusing on the dominant career goal. 

Open evaluations of the Institute between PACT participants and staff 
members have resulted in a rearrangement of the entire schedule for the 



second semester. Presently, reorientations and changes are made weekly as 
the need occurs. This pattern will continue until the all day seminars more 



closely meet the needs of both part-time and full-time participants. 

8® ©SMltS Participants have demonstrated that considerable learn- 

I ing of communication skills has taken place during this first year through 
observing a variety of media forms and creating audiovisual presentations of 



their own* Talents have definitely been shared and new techniques explored 
during this latter activity. In some instances the productions will be used as 
part of the field projects in home school systems or at the AECT convention. 



According to participants there have been several other satisfying aspects 
of the program such as the high caliber of the participants, the wide variety 





in their backgrounds, the world-wide reputation of the staff members, the 
general non-academic orientation of the program, and the slow evolvement of 
an “on-going” Institute. Most pleasant of all however, has been the accept- 
ance of the staff and the participants of one another for what each has to 
contribute. They make each other feel at ease in groups and are willing to 
share their experiences and skills with one another, PACT members do not 
feel competitive because no one is seeking advancement over another since 
each has a job to return to when the program is completed. “For me,” said 
one participant, “the way everyone helps one another is great! Whether it’s 
help with the repronar, assistance in a production for AECT, or designing a 
new instructional system, the team is there!” 

Many insights into the educational process have been gained from parti- 
•alion in the program. Of special interest has been the growth of an under- 
standing for the past, present and future of the educational technology 
movement in this country. Participants have come to realize that the particular 
medium with which they are working, such as CAI or ITV is not the only 
undeveloped one. They also have become aware of pilot educational projects 
in regional school systems while developing a better understanding for the role 
of educational technology in their own systems. Indeed, some say that they 
can finally define “educational technology” with some degree of certainty! 

ecommendations In planning and carrying out the 
the Institute program during the past year, the University of Maryland Insti- 
tute staff found that consultants can be one of the best sources of input for 
the participants. However, actually getting an appropriate consultant 
may be difficult and time consuming. It is recommended that there be a source 
list of organizations and persons, private and government, across the country 
that are noted for expertise in areas related to the media specialist institute 
programs. 

Staff and participants welcome the opportunity to talk with policy makers 
of U.S.O.E. such as members of the Leadership Training Institute panel about 
the institute. It is recommended that more visits be arranged for such persons 
to the institutes so that there is more opportunity for interaction regarding 
what the policy maker believes to be the critical issues and trends in media and 
education. 

Along these same lines it is recommended that information be dissem- 
inated about the various levels and types of programs, e.g., sources of 
funds, available to both institutions and individuals. This is particularly 
important when the “multiplier effect” stimulates the demand for further 
programs. 




Toblean The Board of Cooperative Educational Services 

l(BQCES) ot Nassau County, New York, representing 56 school districts 
identified the need to effect district-wide changes in education by integrating 




media more fully into the curriculum. Teams of leadership personnel were 
necessary to provide districts with strategies to cope with problems that blocked 
change, including administrative support. The Administration of Instructional 
Change Institute (TAIC) emerged from conferences of BOCES’ Research and 
Development Director, Jack Tanzman, and several district administrators who 



concluded that to effectuate planned behavior changes, districts needed to 
further develop, expand, and unify their media programs. Team leadership 
was required if the solution to a problem was to be effective and if a multi- 
plier effect was to operate within each district. Much of the thinking was 
predicated on the 1969 BOCE5-EPDA Institute which had shown the value of 
district teams in implementing district media programs, but had not provided 
administrative support within the teams. 



■ lan To implement a systems approach to education through media, 
an eighteen-month project was designed to train leadership teams beginning 
with a six week intensive summer program. Each team was to develop with 



TAIC, BOCES and consultant staff, a teacher-training program which would 
1) upgrade their knowledge of evaluation techniques and their critical judg- 
ments about the instructional process; 2) extend their use of existing media 
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. „ . , trict . 3) effectuate planned behavior changes in the teaching learn- 

“ ^orocess and 4 provide districts with strategies for further innovation and 
Znge To insure the success of the program, a district commitment from 

£> * - -rr r z z 

that each project uniquely designed for the district w 
during the academic yeai. 

|la nn |p District selection was based on those that 

Btad a significant disadvantaged population and had already implement 
some changes involving media which 

“ “ »sl«: ss: 'if 

taged areas were invited to participate, thus, one e - . one group 

and 2 participants were sent by the Bureau of Indian Ato ° n ^ P 
audited^ program, and eight distritds we^cted^s^i * «£ 

trict’s team was composed of an adnnnistra - ... • 

superintendent, district wide curriculum coordinator, or prmmpa , a 
a media specialist, and a master teacher. 

(Urogram During the first phase of the TAIC Institute, 

consultants who had worked in the < area of — - 
and change, stimulated and instructed all team members in a utilization 




rationale for systems analysis techniques as an approach to developing behav- 
ioral objectives: 1) for each team during the institute; 2) for district wide 



training programs; 3) for building wide inservice programs; and 4) for both 
students and teachers in the classroom. Similarly, curricular problems were 
systematically analyzed in regard to: teaching-learning processes and decision - 
making through behavioral objectives; the importance of media and technology 



in the school environment especially for the disadvantaged student; and use of 
simulations technique. By the conclusion of phase one, each team had deter- 
mined some course of appropriate action. At this point, the administrators 
left, fully aware of the TAIC goals and objectives and their role as facilitators. 



Phase two of the program was designed for the librarians, media specialists 
and teachers who spent the remaining three weeks of the Summer Institute 
program stating specific behavioral objectives, designing PERT charts, develop- 
ing procedures and gathering materials for their training programs. Each TAIC 
project was unique, although 10 teams designed in-service courses incorporating 
media more fully into their curriculum decisions. Specialized projects were 
also developed in the areas of individualized instruction with mediated mate- 
rials, microteaching for self-analysis and instructional improvement and clinical 
supervision. During this period, several teams contacted their chief school 
administrators to inform them of their objectives. 

The third phase of the program involved continued TAIC staff consulting 
services with districts while they implemented their programs. In the fall, 
each TAIC tea a presented its program and its program document to their 
respective Boards of Education and administrations. Since then, programs 



have been successfully implemented in all but one district. A full time staff 
person was assigned to evaluate, coordinate, consult and support TAIC teams, 
while they implemented their programs. 

TAIC districts have participated in the Assistance and Information Insti- 
tutes conducted by the Title III Regional Center and BOCES Research & 
Development Division, where they have had opportunities to further refine 
their programs. 



into their district project and have since implemented their own version of it. 

The enthusiasm generated during the summer has not diminished, and in 
most instances, as teams experienced success in working with their colleagues, 
it has increased. They have become more committed to implementing further 
changes. As multiplier change agents, they are more open, systematic, and 
critical in their approach to innovations for their districts. Atypical of many 
in-service programs, these change agents are extremely concerned with all mem- 
bers of the community knowing what is happening by making presentations to 
their Boards of Education, PTA, and professional groups— they want to be held 
accountable. Team members feel that there are many important things that 
must be done in education— and they feel that they have an important role to 
play in this change process. The Assistance and Information Institutes pro- 
vided administrators and teachers with the supplementary inputs which enabled 
them to lend further support to their TAIC team. 

■•Bsulis TAIC participants work extremely hard and with a 

■ tremendous commitment to effect the behavior changes desired within their 
own districts. All eighteen active teams have held workshops within their 
districts varying in duration from 4 to 18 weeks. Four hundred thirty-five 
educators were reached. Due to unforeseen internal political problems, the 
nineteenth district will only implement a modified version of their TAIC 
project in 1971-72, 

Either as part of a district team or as individuals, participants have conduc- 
ted one day district-wide programs in not only their own districts but neighboring 
districts and at professional association meetings on the county and state level. 
Participants have disseminated information about the change process and 
instructional media to over 1,400 teachers and administrators. 

TAIC projects have increased distiict-wide media programs, and media 
utilization in the classroom. Most participating districts have refined and 
expanded their existing learning resource facilities. Participants and their 




jereeptions Programmatically, clinical supervision had the 

most dramatic effect on the participants. Fourteen teams incorporated this 
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trainees have found that they have changed their teaching patterns by such 
statements as: “I could never go back to teaching the way I did prior to the 

institute. 5 ’ The consensus of most p, ' ipants and teams is that they have 
been successful in implementing the oehavior changes and integrating media 
more effectively into their district’s curriculum. Beyond the surveys, pre-tests 
and post-tests, this can be observed by the continuing interest ,i inquiries 
received by the TAIC director about further programs or special activities 
directly related to TAIC. 

Extensive use has been made of the 1 1 minicourse films on Effective 
Questioning, The Teacher Self-Appraisal materials, the Vim Set Series on Behav- 
ioral Objectives, and the video tape recorders available through BOCES. 

Nine districts have either acquired or budgeted for video tape recorders. 
Five have knocked down a few walls to create learning resource centers. All 
have added significantly to their print and non-print professional libraries and 
most reallocated funds for software. 

I Recommendations Staff and participants feel they can 

attribute the projects successes to the following provisions and recommend 
that other projects may consider these factors. 

Providing individuals or teams with a new skill is not sufficient to imple- 
ment change. Nor is it fair to anticipate that once a team has developed a 
program, a district will automatically adopt it, TAIC’s success is in direct 
proportion to each participating school system’s commitment to implement and 
support its team’s project. 

Teams are essential for implementing programs where short-term training 
and long-term implementing is part of the project design. Individual partici- 
pants were honored by their districts’ requests that they participate as members 
of a TAIC team and acting as a team, develop a usual product which would 
accelerate change for the district. As a team, they complemented each other 
in the skills they brought to the Institute, the new skills they shared and 
learned during the Institute, and in the moral support they could give when 
implementing change proved as difficult as they were warned it could be. 

Techniques of PERT are useful as a sequencing of activities, as systematic 
planning documents and as blueprints for training programs. Few teams main- 
tained the rigorous schedules or time lines they prepared; however, most carried 
out all of their activities. Also, as a planning document, when they presented 
their plan of operation to their local districts, it provided a visible and con- 
cise statement of their program orientation and what a systematic approach 
to education could be. TAIC team members had continuing resources both 
in hard and software materials and personnel available to them. This con- 
tinuing support and follow-up program provided the additional impetus neces- 
sary within the districts for the further success of each TAIC project. 
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jTprobk m The acknowledged importance of instructional 

1 materials to the process of educational change in elementary and secondary 
schools stands in contrast to the amount and kind of training available for 
personnel; charged with the design and development of such materials. Pro- 
jections indicated a need for a four fold increase in the number of educational 
development personnel between 1966 and 1972. Not more than half of this 
number could be supplied by known training programs. Therefore, the goal 
of this program was two fold: 

1. Building on the then existing media training program at Indiana 
University to develop a two year graduate curriculum leading to 
a specialist degree with a major emphasis in the design and 
development of instructional materials. 

2 , To provide graduate training leading to at least the specialist 
degree for 18 experienced teachers with an interest in media and 
the development of instructional materials. 

Ilian The plan for carrying out the two fold goal was based on 
| selecting participants with backgrounds and interests appropriate to instruc- 
tional design and development specialists and then building on this through 
interdisciplinary content carefully selected from the areas of behavioral science, 
education, and instructional technology. The plan called for integration of 
formal course-work with a variety of practical work experiences in the areas 
of teaching and the design and development of materials. These work exper- 
iences were to emphasize the team approach, the specification of behavioral 
objectives and the evaluation of materials in terms of these specified objectives. 









Well over 500 persons inquired about the 
program and 18 persons were selected on the basis of G.R.E, scores, recom- 
mendations, college grades and professional experiences. These persons repre- 
sented a ried geographic and subject area background. One measure of the 
of choosing participants is the fact that only one of the original group 
>ed out ... to take a position teaching in an inner city school. He was 
replaced by the first alternate. 



HJrS*O^E*Ain The program cannt je easily outlined in a meaning- 

■ ful form because there was a great deal of flexibility depending on the 
background of each individual participant. Courses fell into four categories, 



a major area in media, a core of basic education courses, and two minor areas 
that varied with the participants background and interests. The major in 
media consisted of courses in graphics and photography, motion pictures and 
television, programming and writing, selection and utilization of media, instruc- 
tional design, as well as theoretical aspects of instructional technology. The 
core of basic education courses included such subjects as statistics and measure- 



ment, psychology, history and philosophy, curriculum, and research and 
evaluation. Typically minor areas were psychology, curriculum, educational 
television, the arts, or a subject matter speciality. 

Throughout the program there have been a variety of practical experiences. 
These originated with a general orientation to instructional design and develop- 
ment and as student competence developed students began to work on individual 
projects teamed with a client. These experiences have included: 



Working with a high school French teacher to develop a series 
of transparencies for teaching vocabulary and grammar in a 
realistic context. 



Designing and producing a series of printed and projected 
materials for the teaching of a basic anthropology course. 

Developing audio tapes to teach interaction analysis, a technique 
aimed at improving classroom teaching. 

Writing several articles published in the Phi Delta Kappan. 

Writing and illustrating a poetry anthology for high school that 
is being published by a major publisher. 

Teaching a variety of workshops for teachers having to do with 
the effective use of media. 

Teaching a group of high school students basic techniques of 
motion picture production. 

Developing multi image slide and film presentations covering 
several subject areas. 

Serving as camera men and editors for several educational film 
productions. 




Working with a group of librarians to develop materials for 
teaching the skills needed to successfully utilize library resources. 

Teaching basic courses in graphic production for teachers. 

Working with high school teachers to design and produce materials 
in the area of earth science. 

Working with groups of elementary teachers on development of 
core units in science and in social studies. 



In addition students have participated in a wide variety of work- 
shops, conferences, and special programs planned to widen their 
range of experience in the media field. 




There have been relatively few surprises 



| except perhaps, the unusually high caliber of the participants. As expected 
there has never been enough time or resources to do all the things that needed 
doing. The original plans called for development of a curriculum that could 
be adapted to other training programs. No specific funding was provided for 
this purpose and as a result curricular development was minimized even though 
many things were learned that could profitably have been formalized. One 
really important question is “how would such a program be carried out if it 



were possible to start over with the benefits of 20/20 hindsight.” Basically 



the program would not change much. There would be additional effort to 
involve participants more deeply in a graduated sequence of development 
projects related to public schools; the directors would aim for a curriculum 
which more fully integrates research and practice; and greater emphasis would 
be placed on techniques of evaluation and their application to the develop- 
ment of instructional materials. 



r » esults At the time of writing this report the program is still 

six weeks from completion. An evaluation instrument will be administered 









at the end of the program that should throw some light on the successes and 
failures of the program. Subjectively it can be said that the participants are 
involved, busy and as one of them said “Morale is exceedingly high among 
the group as is characteristic of Division of Instructional Systems Technology 
graduate students and not typical of graduate students in general.” From the 
empirical point of view 18 persons will have completed the requirements for 
a specialist degree and all plan careers in the media field. The basic problem 
is 18 competent enthusiastic professionals nearer to a solution. Moreover some 
of these persons will in turn participate in training programs where future 
specialists will receive their training. Much of the substantive program that 
has been developed has influenced t’. ? course work of dozens ol other present 
and future students in the Division of Instructional Systems Technology. 

r ecommendations As this program comes to an end 

here is no doubt of its overall success. Much has been learned that can and 
will improve the training of future message design and development specialists. 
However, without fellowship funding future programs will lack the financial 
impetus that enabled this program to start and end with an unusually high 
caliber group of participants, to provide optimum quality and quantity of 
equipment and materials for training use, and to provide a variety of stimulat- 
ing professional experiences for the participants. Something has been started, 
a strategy that U.S.O.E. might now follow to assure further development of 
this and other similar programs would be to fund the systematic application 
of instructional systems methodology to the development, evaluation and dis- 
semination of a prototype curriculum. This amounts to applying the best know 
how uf the field to the most acute problem of the field . . . highly trained 
professionals. This strategy has multiple multiplier potential. 
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ft roblem Can eight individuals with such varied backgrounds 

gas teachers of art s English, social studies, industrial arts, and biology, coming 
from rural school systems in each of the New England states find happiness 
in a large urban university? What it so different about rural schools? Are 
the learning problems of children in rural schools different from those of 
children in the inner city school? What does a media generalist in a rural 
school district do? What special skills must he possess? What tools must he 
have in order to do his job? These questions and many others are in the 
process of being answered through a series of institute experiences under the 
sponsorship of the Media Specialist Program in the Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology. The first eight graduates of this program are about 
to return to their school districts. These eight teachers brought to Boston 
University their many years of teaching experience in the rural schools of New 
England, their understanding of rural school children, a very real understand- 
ing of the socio-economic problems of teaching and learning in a rural com- 
munity and an energetic interest and curiosity in educational media and 
technology. In almost every case these eight had either been given, or taken 
on, the responsibility for some aspect of the media program for their school 
district without any real training for the job. Certainly this is not an unusual 
situation for teachers in small New England school districts. 

The institute program concept was based on the idea that the role of the 
media director in rural areas is much the same as that of the director working 
in urban inner-city projp’ams, The educational problems are surprisingly sim- 
ilar-large numbers of economically disadvantaged children, inadequate financial 
support and isolation from most of the effects of educational innovation and 
Federal programs designed to upgrade instruction. Few rural school districts 
have had resident experts with either the time or the talent for writing the 
various “proposals” required for funding innovative solutions to rural school 
problems. Educational leadership in rural areas is diffuse and close contact 
with new developments in education, new curricula, media, uses of technology, 
administrative practices and Federal aid programs all tend to be slowly adopted 
in schools outside of the urban-suburban population centers. It would appear 
that the rural schools should afford an ideal environment in which to innovate 
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solutions to the educational problems of the disadvantaged. The basic instruc- 
tional and socio-economic problems are the same as those of the large urban 
centers but the overwhelming numbers of children, the sheer magnitude of the 
problem in the core city is absent. There are few media specialists in the rural 
schools of New England, perhaps taking teachers from their school districts, 
training them to undertake an instructional development-change agent role and 
returning them to their school district could infuse new life into rural educa- 
tion! 



■Jian An analysis of the similarities of the urban and rural educa- 
■ tional context led to an institute design that would make use of the unique 
strengths of Boston University as an urban university in order that participants 
might gain a new perspective on rural educational media programs through a 
special set of “urban glasses 5 ’. Field work in an inner city school making 
optimum use of media and instructional technology in an innovative instruc- 
tional design making extensive use of Federal funding was an essential part of 
the plan. 

Since the one difference between urban and rural schools would appear 
to be the availability of para-professional and other support staff and the lack 
of close knit professional peer “moral support” or consultative assistance the 
institute plan had to prepare the participant to be self supporting in terms 
of his media skills and knowledge of instructional technology. A rural school 
media generalist must realize that any media skills necessary for program 
operation must be in his or her own personal repertory. The rural media 
specialist must be skilled in television, media production techniques, facility 
design, media selection, curriculum theory and design, theories of learning and 
communication and the selection of instructional equipment. The program 
set out to update the concept of the Yankee Handyman who knew a little 
about a lot of things and as the saying goes “not a lot about anything”. To 
a wide range of skills, knowledge and techniques in the media field, the insti- 
tute plan hoped to add the dimension of continuing curiosity concerning 
instructional technology and a knowledge of sources of new insights, informa- 
tion and consultative assistance. The Yankee Handyman had a type of curiosity 
and willingness to try that makes him a very appropriate role model for the 
rural media generalist of today. 



Eight participants were selected from those 
(applying; some fifty part-time librarians or audiovisual specialists and class- 
room teachers from the six New England states. Criteria for selection included 
the experiencw of the applicant, recommendations from his superintendent, the 
rural nature of his school system and data required for University admission 
to graduate study. Those selected represent small rural New England school 
districts such as Naples and Kennebunk, Maine; Proctor, Vermont; New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire; Groveland and Norton, Massachusetts. 





I program Planning an institute experience that meets the needs 

of formal academic degree requirements, participant expectations, Office of 
Education guidelines, staff and resource allocation constraints, and projected 
role responsibilities of the media professional in a rural school setting repre- 
sents a very real challenge for an institute director. 

The general plan for the institute was based on a formal thirty-six credit 
hour Master of Education degree program format. Participants were to be 
enrolled in five courses each semester and two courses during the following sum- 
mer session. In addition to these courses an extensive array of informal directed 
learning activities were planned during each semester. The asiiistant director 
of the institute was available to conduct such activities as sessions in equip- 
ment operation on an individualized basis, photography and darkroom tech- 
nique, advanced media production, advanced television practicum and work- 
shops were continued through the academic year. 

The first semester was primarily devoted to skill development in the 



many technical tasks that are expected of the media generalist. The participants 
were enrolled in graduate courses along with other graduate students for part of 
their training. It was felt important that the participants have an opportunity 
to meet and work with as wide a range of people as possible. During this 
semester the participants worked together in a special institute section of the 
media production course and the instructional television course. The institute 
format made these two courses a much richer learning experience since par- 
ticipants were able to spend much greater amounts of time in project activities 
and individual consultation with the instructors. Additional formal course 










experiences involved a course in Screen Education taught by Mr. Anthony 
Hodgkinson, an internationally known authority in the area of visual literacy 
and author of the U.N.E.S.C.O, publication on screen education. A course 
dealing with the design of teaching facilities for instructional technology was 
taught by the institute director, This particular course made extensive use of 
field trips to schools in the greater Boston area where good planning for media 
and technology was exemplified. The final course experience during this first 
semester dealt with a general introduction into the broad field of educational 
technology and the schools. Extensive supplementary work in media produc- 
tion was a feature of the participants’ extra-curricular activity during this 
semester devoted primarily to skills development. 

During the second semester participants were enrolled in a series of formal 
courses designed to deal with the appropriate application in the rural school 
setting of the skills acquired during the proceeding semester. Dr. Tom Cyrs 
taught a course in Systems Approach to Media Design, This experience pro- 
vides extensive practice in writing cognitive, affective and psychomotor objec- 
tives as a basis for the development of mediated curricula. Since this skill is 
becoming mandatory in proposal writing for Federal support, the participants 
should find this experience invaluable upon their return to their school systems. 
Proposal writing was also one of the major topics discussed in a seminar 
experience with the institute director. This seminar provided the participants 
with an opportunity to discuss the overall institute experience, explore role 
models, communication theory, and meet with special consultants such as 
Conrad Karlson (the young director of an innovative high school course in 
photograph and film making), and State Department of Education staff (speak- 
ing on the availability of Federal and State funding for innovative programs) 
who have come to the University to share their experiences. In addition, the 
seminar provided the institute director with an opportunity to discuss parti- 
cipant reactions to the institute— an invaluable source of feedback so necessary 
in the process evaluation of the institute experience. 

Field work in a variety of urban and suburban settings during this period 
afforded an opportunity to try out new skills and insights. Several participants 
shared their experience with students in the undergraduate media course at 
the School of Education. This proved to be a very valuable experience for the 
students and the participants and this type of activity will be expanded dur- 
ing the next institute year. 

Courses in Administration of Media Programs md Selection of Instruc- 
tional Materials completed the formal course sequence during this second 
semester. Both of these courses involved field trips to exemplary programs 
in school systems and extensive analysis of the selection and administrative 
aspects of a media program. This semester also found the participants in 
intensive supplementary activity in the areas of photography and instructional 
television. 





One of the highlights of this semester’s experience w^s the special work- 
shop involving the participants and their superintendents of schools in a dialogue 
and field trip experience designed to give a sense of community between the 
program and the local school district. This session was an unqualified success. 
The superintendents of schools had an opportunity to meet with the institute 
staff and participants, take field trips to innovative schools and hear presenta- 
tions from leaders in the media field. This sample of what their staff members 
had experienced at Boston University gave them new insights concerning poten- 
tial media development in their own school district. This link between the 
superintendent, the participant, and the institute staff should be invaluable in 
getting pro-ams started during the next year or two. We plan on following up 
on this relationship, 

During the summer session participants are completing academic degree 
requirements in the School of Educatioh . and all participants will be graduated 
m August with an MJad. degree in educational media and technology. 

.IlSfl The media? ihstitutr school educators 

Has it functioned this year has provided an exceUent base for the improvesment 
of next year’s program. Participant feedback was invaluable in adjusting the 
day to day operational aspects of the program. Final participant reactions 
stressed the need for more specific pre-session briefing concerning the goals 
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of the institute experience and additional opportunities for individualized con- 
tribution to the program. Tire mix of participants and graduate s U dents in 
the regular program for some of the educational experiences proved to be a 
good idea. They learned much from each other in terms of application and 
sharing of experiences. Having an assistant director with the responsibility for 
daily interaction with the institute participants proved to be very worthwhile, 
Tire availability of a staff contact person who was immediately available when 
problems arose was most important to the continuing success of the program, 
Tlie Spring conference with the school administrator and the institute 
participant was of major importance in establishing a rapport between the 
program, the participant and Iris sponsoring school district. The importance 
of this relationship cannot be overstressed. We plan to continue this inter- 
action after the participants have returned to their school systems. As an 
institute staff we must be much more aware of the importance of establishing 
highly specific instructional and program objectives. This was a major recom- 
mendation of the participants— the institute director and assistant director are 
now in the process of writing initial behavioral objectives for each of the 
institute’s formal and informal components. These objectives are to be made a 
part of the initial work with the participants this fall. Each participant will 
receive a copy of these objectives and have an opportunity to assess his own 
competence in each of the areas involved in the institute program. We plan 
to modify the program as much as possible to take advantage of this input 
level assessment. The same set of objectives will become the base for indi- 
vidual course evaluation and the final institute and participant evaluation at 
the termination of next year’s program. 



f *esults One of the most important feedback loops in the 

institute design that had import for the evaluation of the program was the 
participants visit to the AECT Convention in Philadelphia, At this session the 
participants had an opportunity to match their perceptions, skills and under- 
standing of media with a cross section of the media field represented by those 
in attendance. This self-evaluation of their competency was an ego-building 
experience. This feedback of competency was built into the program when- 
ever possible. Participants’ assistance with undergraduate course instruction, 
giving of demonstrations, field trips, and other opportunities to test our new 
skills has been most useful. Eight media specialists will receive M.ed. degrees 
this August and return to media assignments in New England communities. 
Several of the participants will return to assignments that make optimum use 
of their new skills. One participant is going on to advanced study in educa- 
tional technology. Three participants are returning to new full-time media 
positions in their school systems. Others will return to the media assignments 
that they left with new skills and interest in developing expanded media pro- 
grams in their communities. A continuing dialogue is being established between 
these communities and the graduate media program at Boston University. 
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R SfilWl! PLANNING AND PRODUCING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS WITH 
ACHER5 AND STUDENTS received highest priority in the role description. 
The media specialist and the classroom teacher worked closely together through- 
out the development process, The teaching problem and instructional objective 
were clarified and alternative instructional strategies were discussed. Rough drafts 
drawn by the media specialist were jointly evaluated prior to production. 
Frequently, the material developed was revised several times before a final 
product was produced which helped the student achieve the behavior desired. 

Following these steps, a multiplication board was designed for special 
education students who knew the multiplication tables, but who could not 
understand the sequential steps necessary for multiplying a two place number 
by another two place number. Other examples include the development of 
the following instructional materials: (1) programed materials for teaching 
typing students to correctly insert letters into envelopes, (2) a game board to 
help primary students internalize four concepts relative to seasons, (3) instruc- 
tional materials designed by junior high Spanish students for teaching some 
common panish words to 3rd graders, (4) a slide set by students for a class 
report on air pollution in the community and (5) an audio tape on audio 
pollution of the school environment. 

The second major objective was TO AID TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN THE 
SELECTION AND USE OF MATERIALS AVAILABLE WITHIN THE SYSTEM. The 
role of the media specialist was to clarify the learning problem and instruc- 
tional objective, to research materials available and to help evaluate the materials 
selected. This service was particularly helpful to teachers who often do not 
have time to locate appropriate materials for individual students. The media 
specialist frequently worked with small groups of students to help locate 
materials for class reports. 

Objective three, TO INFORM THE FACULTY ABOUT INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT PERTINENT TO THE CURRICULUM, stimulated the 
media specialist to attend professional meetings as well as to review the latest 
catalogs and to secure materials for teacher preview. 

The fourth objective, TO DEVELOP LIAISON WITH OTHER MEDIA SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN ORDER TO FACILITATE THE REQUESTS OF ALL TEACHERS FOR MEDIA 
SERVICES, brought the media specialists together for weekly meetings to share 
ideas, provide help with special production problems and to arrange for shar- 
ing equipment not available in all schools. For example, a slide set needed 
in an elementary school which did not have a camera was produced at a junior 
high school by the two media specialists. 

Much of the media specialists 5 time was consumed by the fifth objective 
which was TO PARTICIPATE IN THE ORGANIZATION, PLANNING AND IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF THE SCHOOL’S MEDIA SERVICES, Some of the services provided by 
the media specialists included trouble shooting hardware, training teachers and 
students to use hardware, setting up equipment for special programs, video 
taping lessons, renting films, making slides and transparencies, laminating 
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instructional materials and other clerical talks necessary for building a more 
effective media program. 



( program The part-time creative drama specialist provided a 

three-day-a-week inservice training program for interested teachers throughout 



the school system. This training was effected by having teachers observe class 
demonstrations followed by workshops with the teacher groups, Each group 



of teachers committed itself to a series of demonstrations and workshops so 



that continuity and developmental sequence could be achieved. At any one 
session, teachers became familiar enough with creative drama material to 
experiment in their classrooms between sessions. 

Every series of demonstration classes and workshops was different from 
the others and each was based upon the need appropriate to the grade level, 
the group behavior patterns, individual needs of students, and the problem 
areas determined by the teacher groups. In all situations, the emphasis was 
upon the effectiveness of creative and socio-drama techniques to achieve 
individualization of instruction, expansion of the self-concept, meaningful group 
communication and a focusing upon the affective domain of learning. 

Results are visible in the classrooms; the teachers who have participated 
in the workshops are offering creative drama activities to their students. 
Teachers at the secondary level are incorporating creative and socio-drama 
techniques into their language arts and social studies curricula. Within each 
group of teacher participants, more open and vital communication has been 
established as a result of the role-playing sessions, so that teachers have expanded 



their own concepts of the teacher role. 

The participation and results indicate there is a need for focusing on the 
affective domain. Continuation of the program would enable the specialist 
to train other teacher groups whose requests for workshops could not be met 
in the limited time the program has been operative. 



Vjerceptions Lack of supportive technical and clerical 

■ staff for media personnel in each school presented problems initially in 
establishing a professional role for the media specialists. The weekly meetings 






with Dr. Wileman were important to program development and role definition. 
That a professional role was established is indicated by the follow, ug comments; 

Our media specialist has been indispensable to our teachers. She’s 
helped so much in securing materials for individualized instruction. 

I don’t know what we would have done without our media 
specialist to help with materials for our learning centers. 

The effectiveness of the creative drama workshops is supported by these 
teacher comments: 

Such a program is certainly valid as a part of in-service train- 
ing. It should be a part of every teacher’s preparation. 

I have seen two positive results in my own classroom: motiva- 
tion for uninterested students and a chance for students of 
lower ability to succeed. 



r esults 

Increased and more effective use of media is evident 
throughout the system by increased local purchases of hardware and rental 
of films, by the amount of new software developed and processed into the media 
centers of each school, by the additions to the high school curriculum of radio- 
television and multi-media classes and by the increasing requests for materials 
for learning centers throughout the system. A slide tape describing the role 
of the media specialist has been prepared and may be borrowed from the 
Chapel Hill-Carrboro City Schools. 



r * ecommendations There still exists in the system a 

need for more teacher training in the development and utilization of instruc- 
tional media to meet the needs of learners. By the fall of 1972 three elementary 
schools will be operating in open classroom arrangements. Providing appropriate 
materials for the learning centers will continue to be a major need. A summer 
workshop, Programing for Individualized Instruction, will provide some of the 
help needed. It is unfortunate that the Media Specialists program could not be 
continued. It could have provided the impetus necessary to move more rapidly 
toward the goal cf individualizing the instructional program. 



PROFESSIONALS FOR 
INTERCULTURAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN SMALL COLLEGES 
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MJ roblem Research findings from over 1 00 small predominantly 

■ black colleges and small predominantly white colleges in the south and border 
states indicated a tragic need for professionally qualified educational .. 4 edia 
specialists. The need was equally evident for professional courses in educa- 
tional technology and communications. Knowing the acuteness of these prob- 
lems, Virginia State College submitted a new type of proposal to the U.S. 
Office oi Education. This program was funded under a title. Graduate Fellow- 
ship Projects for Careers in Educational Media in Small Colleges and Intercul- 
tural School Systems. There was a need for professionals with a broad 
educational base who could work with people individually and had a great 
deal of knowledge and experience in the area of human relations. Institute 
project is spearheaded by Dr. Harry A. Johnson and a support staff consist- 
ing of such highly competent professionals as Assistant Professor E. T. Tucker 

and Assistant Professor J. Robert Murray, an excellent support staff and visit- 
ing consultants. 

[plan The two-part educational media project at Virginia State 

■ College is offering intensive training leading to the Master’s Degree for intern 
participants during the academic year and a full-time three week institute during 
the summer of 1971 for building level coordinators of educational media pro- 
grams. Together, these two groups will approach the problems, resources, 
characteristics and ways of solving the special educational needs of the cul- 
turally and economically deprived learners in ghetto schools and in similar type 
environments. 

^ Eight participants representing a cross 

■ section of the south were selected for the academic year and summer project 
These participants were drawn from the state of Virginia, Missouri, Mississippi 
North Carol, na and Puerto Rico. Each had had years of experience as a teacher 
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or media director or school library work. There were no particular recruit- 
ment or selection problems other than the inability of the grant to fund more 
persons in need of this training to fulfill the large number of jobs developing 
for this particular kind of media specialist. 

The second portion of the project has selected twenty participants in the 
upper south and Puerto Rico who will spend three concentrated weeks at the 
College in June. The expertise developed by the academic year participants will 
be shared with the twenty participants who will come for the summer session, 
Formal classes, seminars and workshop situations will give the two groups ample 
opportunity to share theory, practice and problems in the field of educational 
technology. 



■Jrogram The academic year project offered the Degree of 

■ Master of Science or Master of Education in Educational Media and was 



designed for full-time participants. This project provided a training program 
to procure educational media generalists with skills and hands-on experiences 
in the most elementary and standard type media up to the most sophisticated. 
This was done by a specially planned curriculum involving: (1) academic 
training in all phases of Educational Media, Educational Foundations and 
Psychology, ( 2 ) work experience in an updated, ideal and forward looking 
learning resources center such as located at Virginia State College and (3) an 
apprentice-type work experience in a school system with a special media or 
media related project designed for and in cooperation with the local school 
system. Special attention was focused on a thorough knowledge of sources 
of ethnically-oriented materials and resources, and a knowledge of basic criteria 
for selection and utilization of such materials. 



Following the academic year project, a three-week summer institute will 
be offered for educational media coordinators and librarians. 
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The most rewarding professional experience enjoyed by the participants 
was the opportunity to engage in teaching and working with community people. 
In Richmond, Virginia, the participants conducted an in-service training pro- 
gram in Educational Technology for teacher aides. The other half of the 
participants conducted a similar workshop in Petersburg, Virginia, for their 
teacher aides. Over 50 teacher aides were trained in the two programs. Before 
the training programs were over, it was discovered that teacher aides, too, 



were beginning to serve as catalysts for change. The second most rewarding 
experience was the internship program offered for three semester hours credit 



during both semesters. The participants spent ten hours a week each week 
with hands-on experiences in each of the areas of the Learning Resources 
Center. These included production, administration, organizing materials, educa- 
tional television and campus services. The following program was pursued by 
all participants during the academic year. Electives were chosen by participants 
in such areas as Library Science and Computer Technology: 

A minimum of thirty (30) semester hours of acceptable graduate work, 
including the thesis, was required for the M.S. Degree. A minimum of tliirty- 
ix (36) semester hours of acceptable graduate work, including an educational 
media related project, was required for the Master of Education Degree. Fif- 
teen (15) semester hours in Educational Media, including EM 439 or EM 438 
are minimum graduation requirements. 
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courses are available to participants and other graduate 



students: 



EM 325 -MATERIALS AND PROJECTS IN EDUCATIONAL MEDIA-3 sem. 
hrs. First and Second Semesters. 

Projects in the field of audiovisual education related to specific subject 
matter fields and problems of interest to the student*. This course is designed 
for individual research, laboratory and functional projects, 

EM 326-ELEMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS-2 sem. hrs. First 
Semester. 

A course designed to equip students with the basic philosophy, scope, edu- 
cational planning and techniques of preparing effective photographic audiovisual 
materials of instruction. Preparation of color and black and white slides, photo- 
grams and other still photographs is included. Emphasis is placed on the crea- 
tive and communicative aspects of the media as well as the technical aspects. 
EM 327— EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION PRODUCTION-3 sem. hrs. Second 
Semester. 

A study of television and its utilization as a teaching medium through 
preparation, presentation and selection of programs and workshop productions. 
Lecture and workshop includes laboratory work with college owned closed 
circuit television system. 

EM 425 -PREPARATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS-3 sem. hrs. 
First Semester. 



Laboratory practice in applying coloring, lettering, and mounting tech- 
niques in the preparation of pictures, maps, charts, posters and graphs for 
projected and non-projected use, A variety of techniques in the production 
of transparencies and overlays, dry and wet mounting and freehand and com- 
mercial lettering will be emphasized. Some attention will be given to printing 
and duplicating materials through multilith and production layouts, 

EM 426-SELECTION AND UTILIZATION OF MEDIA AND MATERIALS- 
3 sem. Ins. First and Second Semesters. 

Includes theoiy and laboratory practices in curriculum enrichment through 
use of audiovisual materials; general principles underlying selection and use of 
audiovisual materials for instructional purposes; limitations and practical uses 
of each major type of material. Treats such factors as sources, evaluation 
criteria, and techniques of application. 

EM 427-ORGANIZATION, SUPERVISION, AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA PROGRAMS— 3 sem. Ins. Second Semester. 

An analysis of function, qualifications and duties of staff, selection and 
evaluation of materials and equipment, plant provisions, problems of program 
organization and development, and means of appraisal of the school’s educa- 
tional media materials and services. 



EM 428— INTERNSHIP— 3 sem. hrs. First and Second Semesters, 

Internship consists of a selected number of hours in the Learning Resources 
Center, new School of Education Building, The purpose is to provide candidate 
with practical experiences in each of the ongoing operational areas which include 
television production, graphics and photographic processing and production, 
organization and administration of campus services and consultation with 
faculty and students on selection and utilization of educational media and 
materials. Internship assigned only at the Discretion of major advisor in con- 
sultation with candidate, 

EM 439— RESEARCH AND THESIS— 3 sem. hrs. First and Second Semesters, 
Research arid Thesis is designed to give the student opportunity to broaden 
his base in the audiovisual field in the area of current practices, status of the 
field and trends in educational technology. Through research in this course, 
it is expected that the student will have ample opportunity to pursue a spe- 
cial line of research in his own interest. His end product will be a written 
thesis. 

EM 438-PROJECT IN EDUCATIONAL MEDIA-3 sem, hrs. First and Second 
Semesters. 

A project in educational media is designed in lieu of EM 439— Research and 
Thesis. It is intended to provide the student with an opportunity to research, 
plan, and produce a practical media project. It is expected that the candidate 
will pursue this project near the end of his program. The completed profes- 
sional work will be submitted in original and duplicate, accompanied by a 
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written analysis or documentary in the same number of copies as required of 
theses, 

Basic courses required of all majors in Educational Media will include the 
following: 

ST 410 — STATISTICAL PROCEDURES IN EDUCATION AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

ED 425— FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 

ED 435— EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

EM 439— RESEARCH AND THESIS or EM 438-PROJECT IN 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

In addition, upon recommendatic of the major professor, six (6) to 
nine (9) hours in courses related to the Educational Media field, including 
subject matter content courses, will complete the candidate’s program. These 
free electives, depending on the student’s major interest, may be in the fields 
of Graphic Arts, Fine Arts, Journalism, Library Science or other subject matter 

fields. 



f perceptions The staff and students themselves were 

pleasantly impressed witn the extensiveness of the experiences the participants 
engaged in and how well they were able to put theory and pi act ice together. 
Our insights have been broadened regarding the value of the educational back- 



ground of experienced teachers. The value each participant enjoyed in having 
worked in public school systems in recent years added a new dimension to 



the training program itself. 



! Results We are experiencing the results of our academic year 

program at this very time. Our outstanding results have been the growth and 
development in action and articulation in the field of educational media on 
the part of our participants, and for them we are pleased with the fine jobs 
that they have managed to secure in recent weeks. They extend from college 
positions in the south to important leadership positions in public school sys- 
tems, One participant put it rather succinctly for others: “It was a wonderful 
experience for me. It afforded me the opportunity to share my ideas and 
expertise with other professionals, non-professionals, students and visitors. The 
field trips and short seminars helped me to understand better the different 
kinds of media, their uses and purposes in real education. We had liberty of 
movement, and this made students feel comfortable and with more inclination 
to work hard.” 




commendations We have no specific recommendations 
the U.S.O.E. Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. They 



are heading In ihe right direction by providing opportunities on a geographical 
level and focusing in on the training of interns for concentrated programs where- 
by they can serve as multipliers in going to do jobs that are unique and for which 



they are well qualified. 
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MEDIA SPECIALISTS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 




IJIrobiem Within the past decade the Maine State Board of 

■ Education has authorized the construction of 1 3 area vocational high schools 
and 5 post secondary vocational-technical institutes. For the most part, the 
instructors for these schools were recruited from industry and had been pro- 
vided only a minimum of teacher education on the assumption that knowledge 
of the trade is the keystone to teaching. While the demonstration, or “show- 
ing how”, has been their most effective technique, those elements of their 
courses which did not lend themselves to this method had been either ineffec- 
tively taught or by-passed altogether. 

The need, then, for personnel in these schools who can provide immediate 
and direct assistance to these teachers is urgent. One or more faculty espe- 
cially versed in instructional media in each school can make significant con- 
tributions toward improving the learning situation by helping his colleagues 
understand, develop, and utilize instructional media. Although media materials 
and equipment had been provided for in the planning of the facilities, their 
effective utilization is lost without adequately prepared personnel. 

■Jlan The EPDA Media Specialist Institute at the University of Maine 
■at Portland-Gorham had as its aim to recruit at least one participant from each 
of these 18 institutes and to train him or her in the latest media techniques 
so that this participant would return to his school and in turn train other 
staff members— “each one teach one.” 



The objectives of the Institute were to have each participant 1 fully versed 
in the following upon completion: 

1. Identify media applications in specific areas ot instruction. 

2. Coordinate media (personnel, materials, ai d equipment) to 
assure effective instruction. 

3. Analyze and evaluate software and essential hardware in terms 
of cost, effectiveness, and application in instruction. 

4. Demonstrate integration of media in the instructional pro- 
grams of their respective schools. 




Inquiries and requests for applications were 
persons in 19 different states. All were sent letters stating 



that the purpose of our Institute was to train media specialists from the State 



of Maine only. 

Selection of 20 participants for the Institute was carried out by the 
Directors and Principals of the 18 vocational-technical schools in Maine. Sev- 
eral months before the Institute letters were sent to each of the 18 Directors 
or Principals asking them to distribute application forms to the stall members 
they felt would most benefit from our Institute and especially to those who 
would be vested with media responsibilities upon completion of the Institute. 
If a school had over 300 students, three names were to be submitted, if under 
300, two names were to be submitted. All applicants were to meet the fol- 
lowing qualifications: a) Bachelor’s degree with a major in industrial educa- 
tion or its equivalent; b) at least 3 years of successful teaching; c) an interest 
in and commitment to instructional media. 



A total of 31 applications were submitted; in the first selection, at least 
one participant was chosen from each school; in the second selection, the 
remainder were chosen from among those with the highest qualifications. Of 
the original 20 persons selected, 2 did not accept and 2 alternates were inserted 
in their places. 

No recruitment or selection problems were encountered due to the selec- 
tive method of recruitment. 



In the majority we did get the participant we sought; however, there 
were marked differences among the participants, a to-be-expected phenomenon. 



f jrogram The Institute on the Gorham campus was held from 

August 3 to August 21, 1970, and was introduced by Dr. Don 0. Smellie, 
Utah State University, whose subject encompassed the background of and basis 
for instructional media. During the first two weeks, the participants were intro- 



duced to media and its function in meeting learning-teaching needs; became 
involved in preservation, illustration, lettering, color in local production, and 
photographic processes. Formal presentations by staff and guest lecturers 
included local production techniques, overview of the media field, rationale 
for the use of media, suggestions for utilization, basis for analysis and planning 



of instruction with emphasis on behavioral objectives, and the role of media 
in the vocational-technical curriculum. Workshops in planning, developing, 
and producing media pertinent to the need;', of the participants’ schools occupied 
a major portion of the third week. 

Following is an outline of the topics presented: 



Week 1: Introduction, tours, general session by Institute staff; Preservation 
of Instructional Materials; Practicum; Background and Basis for 
Instructional Media (Guest Lecturer Don C, Smellie); Illustrations; 

Newer Media Application in Curriculum (Guest Lecturer George 
J, Barker), 

Week 2: Basis for analysis, media standards. Me rrm report, audio- 

tutorial instruction; Practicum; Lettering Applications; Practicum; 

Color in Local Production of Instructional Materials; Photographic 
Processes; Practicum; Media and the Vocational-Technical Cur- 
riculum (Guest Lecturer Arnold McKenney); Audience Analysis; 
Commercial Media-Software; Instructional Unit Analysis Work- 
shop. 

Week 3: Three-Dimensional Media, Models and Moekups; Workshop in 
Planning, Designing, Developing Media; Practicum; Group Sem- 
inars and Critiques; Practicum; Orientation to Post Institute 
Visitations and Consultations; Participant Produced Media Presen- 
tations and Evaluations. 

An orientation to the post-project visitations and consultations followed 
by presentations and evaluation of participant produced media concluded the 
formal program. Group seminars and critiques were held during the practicum 
phases to assure achievement of the objectives outlined, 

A unique feature of the project was the on-site visitations— consultations 
which were conducted during the succeeding school year by the project directors. 
Dr. Allen Milbury and Dr. John Mitchell visited each participant in his school 
environment to observe results of the Institute training and to determine whether 
this training had benefited his classes and his school. It was expected that all partic- 
ipants would conduct workshops within their schools for their colleagues utilizing 
the materials and information gained during the project. 

On December 3 and 4, 1970, all 20 participants returned to the Gorham 
campus for a post-project evaluation which gave the participants an opportunity 
to reassess their efforts, programs, and recommend changes for improvement, 



Oerceptioni 



The smooth progression of the Institute was 
Si a pleasant surprise; this was due in large part to the stringent pre-planning re- 
quired for the effective operation of a short duration Institute and further to the 
fact that the members of the instructional team all knew each other. However, it 
became immediately apparent that some participants were expecting a total 
nuts and bolts program, even to the point of sophisticated technical (electronic 
and mechanical) involvement. We have programmed this aspect out of succeed- 
ing Institutes via more careful description and public information releases. 




The participants requests lor extended opportunities for individual labora- 
tory experiences were not expected; however, this was arranged in that evening 
and weekend hours were programmed. 

Overall, we experienced a pleasant, fast moving, extremely stable program - 

we would adhere to our general plan closely were we to operate a follow-up 
program. 
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I* ©suits All participants with the exception of perhaps one or 

■ two die-hards (who later came to admit the direct benefits of the program) 
were totally satisfied with the program and developed active plans for their 
own institutions. In support of the above, Gorham participant-directed Media 



workshops have been carried out during the current academic year in the 
lOllowing systems: Madawaska, Maine; Danforth, Maine; Northern Maine Voca- 
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tional Technical Institute; Presque Isle; Biddeford, Maine; Presque Isle High 
School; and the Bath, Maine school system. 

One participant submitted to his Director an item by item proposal for an 
instructional media center at his institution. Letters were received from several 
Directors or Principals commending us; many participants were subsequently 
charged with media operations in their schools. 

There is so much to be done that the above appears minuscule, but the 
first steps are often of great significance, are they not? 

There follow some participant remarks submitted from 30 to 45 days 
after the close of the Gorham program: 

. . . thank you for the very enjoyable and rewarding experience 
your institute afforded me this summer. Many members of our 
staff appear eager to learn some of the applications I learned at 
Gorham. I was able to get a commitment by our director for 
media center space in the new building which is going up this 
fall. 



. . . in regard to the evidence I have seen from my contact with. . . 
that certainly leads me to believe that someone made an impres- 
sion at the EPDA Media Specialist Institute. A look at his bud- 
get requests and those of his co-workers certainly is an indica- 
tion that he was listening with both ears. . , we do plan on 
not only a small media center, but an area also to produce 
media support for the entire Vocational Department. 



... I am truly sold on local production and hope to do much 
work with media in the future. 

. . . here is my proposal to develop a media center at ... , sub- 
mitted November 18, 1970. . . . total funds: $22,800, beginning 
development date is June 1, 1971 ... . 

In projections for the future there 
ion of faculty development programs. This 
initial program demonstrated what can happen; we feel that the state gained 
excellent return on the dollar investment and that the professional improve- 
ment in the participants will be highly visible. 

Recommendations from us regarding plans for future programs would 
include: plan for progression of sophistication, allow programs to deal with 
that which is often considered mundane (the spectacular is easy to deal with), 
consider further sophistication of specific participants, especially consider this 
for those individuals who have demonstrated their effectiveness on the job. 

In Maine, for instance, this program has literally opened the media door 
for personnel who otherwise would have continued in the traditional fashion. 
In addition to classroom teachers, some supervisory/administrative people also 
have been afforded a glimpse of the potential for change which can be effected 
via these programs. 



■•eeoMmendations 

§ must be provision for the continual 
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roolem It has been recognized throughout the country that 

numbers of supportive staff are needed to free teachers from housekeeping and 



technical duties and that increased use of technology in instructional com- 
munications requires the employment of media paraprofessionals. Because 



pre-service training programs for such personnel are lacking, school adminis- 
trators have in only a few instances been able to identify competent persons 
to fill media aide positions. Generally, untrained persons have been hired and 



have acquired skills on a hit-or-miss basis after their employment. This situa- 
tion has led to needless financial waste for the schools and to a slowing-up 
of progress towards meeting national standards. In the latter half of 1 969, 
the University of Bridgeport conducted with BEPD funding a highly success- 
ful institute for pre-service training of media aides. As a sequel to this project 
the University of Bridgeport in consortium with the University of Hartford 
and with the cooperation of the public summer schools of Bridgeport, Fair- 
field, Norwalk, and Westport was awarded an EPDA grant to conduct an 
institute, June 29-July 31, 1970, for college and university personnel. The 
purpose of the program was to develop a cadre of trainers of media aides and 
technicians for future employment m New England, the Middle Atlantic States, 
and Virginia and to help these trainers design their own programs for prepar- 
ation of media paraprofessionals at their institutions. 



As a sequel to the project of the previous year, it seemed wise 
■ to base planning for the 1970 project on the successful experiences of the 
formei. Primary and secondary objectives emphasized the necessary under- 
standings and skills that a trainer of media aides would need to have to trans- 



mit to trainees working in the program he planned to organize. Technical 
skills included those generally expected of a well-trained media paraprofessional 
and the program was planned so that each participant actually worked in and 
impioved his competency in each of four major areas production of auditory 
and visual materials, library technical skills, operation of television equipment, 
and the mechanics of computerized processes. 

Prior to the institute, the participants were surveyed as to their housing 
and other needs and were sent detailed information covering room and board, 
billing time, meal schedule, the roster of their fellow participants, travel direc- 
tions, dates for stipend payments, a listing of area churches, and so forth. 
Upon their arrival on campus the participants were greeted by the director, 
the associate director, the institute secretary, and the teaching assistants who 
helped them get settled for their five week stay. 
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OOple Approximately thirty persons applied for the twenty-four 
positions. About one-third of those finally selected represented public school 
items while the remainder were from community colleges and universities. 
Of the original twenty-four one person who had accepted and completed 



all materials sent her never appeared nor was there any explanation from her 
as to this “no-show”. All attempts to reach her failed. The postal strike of 
last spring, which undoubtedly affected the original mailing of application 
materials, could not have contributed to this situation. 

Another person who rejected the original purposes of the project and 
unsuccessfully attempted to disrupt the program to suit his own desires finally 
withdrew during the fourth week. 

It was unfortunate that there was not a greater number of applicants 
from which to make choices for participation. Circumstances beyond the 
control of the director and of USOE authorities worked against this, This 
paralyzing postal strike coming at the time when announcements were sent 
out and the late date of notification of grant award were inhibiting factors. 

On the plus side, it was evident that the inclusion of public school represen- 
tatives was good. These people were conscientious and eager seemingly more 
knowledgeable concerning the media aide role than their college counterparts. 

p rogram The instructional program was divided into four 

■phases. Ph ase One included introductory activities, a videotape of the 1969 
EPDA Institute for Pre-Service Training of Media Aides, a presentation by Dr. 
Horace C. Hart sell. Director of Instructional Development, University of Texas, 
Dental Branch, Houston, on systems design related to the participants’ prepar- 
ation of their own training programs, group discussions aimed at preliminary 
planning of these programs, and selection of the participant committees. 

During Phase Two, the next twelve days, the group was divided equally 
into four units working on a rotating basis of three days each in four specific 
activities. While Unit A during the first three days was learning about the 
functions and skills of the media aide in the library, Unit B was involved in 
instructional television, Unit C in general media activities and materials pro- 
duction, and Unit D in computerized processes. After every three days, the 
groups were rotated into a new assignment. The schedule for the first three 
day block shows instructional teams, places, and participants for each activity. 

As the institute progressed, participant assignments were changed slightly so 
that the less skilled in a certain area of expertise might be given more time 
in that activity and, conversely, those who were highly skilled in an activity 
could go to another of their own choosing. A feature of these three-day 
activity assignments was unexpected field trips which arose out of apparent 
participant needs. Trips were made to the Norwalk Instructional Materials 
Center and to WestporPs Burr Farms School library to point up the types of 
services offered by system-wide and school libraries and the role of the aide in 
implementing these services. Similarly, trips were taken to the East Elementary 
School production Center in New Canaan to show the importance of the aide in 
such a situation. Each group working in computerized processes at the University 
of Hartford went to the Aetna Insurance Company offices to learn more about 
nation-wide computer time-sharing. 



At the suggestion of the participant evaluation committee, with whom the 
director was meeting regularly for feed-back concerning the project, the original 
plan for Phase Three, to have featured field experiences only during the fourth 
week, was modified. Two “free days” at the beginning of the week were set 
aside so that the participants might follow paths of their own choosing in 
preparation for writing their own training programs. Scheduling for these 
activities was based upon a survey of the participants as was scheduling for field 

experiences. In a majority of cases the number one choice was honored. 

Phase Four was devoted almost entirely to participant preparation of their 
own media aide training programs. 

Among the highlights of the institute program were the informal sem- 
inars which occurred one night weekly. Although attendance at these was 
voluntary, everyone, participants and staff, attended. Discussion ranged around 
systems development, evaluative procedures, and the role of the USOE in pro- 
moting instructional media programs throughout the country. For these seminars 
such persons as Dr. Jack Edling, Teaching Research, Monmouth, Oregon, and 
Dr. L. Clinton West, BEPD, USOE, were unpaid consultants as official BEPD 
evaluators. 



■ Perceptions The late start in soliciting applicants for the 
H project had its blessings as well as its detriments. Because so many college 
and university personnel at whom the institute was originally aimed had already 
fixed their plans for the summer, the program was opened to public school 
representatives. Selections from the latter group made for more heterogenous 
grouping. The public school people seemed more : ble to adapt to situations 
as they arose. Although some of the college and university personnel seem- 
ingly at first resented acting out their pre-scheduled roles as media aides in 
Phase Three, the public school people welcomed the opportunity. Certainly 
the “mix” of participants from higher education institutions and from public 
schools offei d opportunities for more idea sharing and “getting to know you” 
sessions than would have been possible otherwise. 

The participating summer schools apparently gained from their coopera- 
tion with the project. In fact, the leaders of these schools would have pre- 
ferred to have had the participants with them for longer periods of time than 
was; possible. Many materials were produced in Fairfield and Norwalk and 
much was accomplished through videotaping for immediate replay in Bridge- 
port and Westport. Since summer, requests for repeats have been numerous. 

The informal activities of the participants, their desire to get to know 
each other better, to take part in impromptu athletic events— trips to Shea 
stadium, golf, tennis, and softball— and their before-dinner “happy hours”, 
their family picnic, and their final buffet for the whole group, participants 
and staff, were definite highlights. Housing and meal facilities seemed satis- 
factory. The voluntary establishment by two participants of their own dark- 
room in the dorm facilitated never ending production of black-and-white pictures 
of project activities. 
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©SllltS As was indicated earlier, the director met regularly 

with the participant evaluation committee to obtain feedback from them 
relating to institute progress and suggestions for improvement. Changes were 
made in institute planning and procedures as a result of committee proposals 
and much help was given by them for formal evaluation by the participants 
of the project. At mid-institute, an instrument based on the objectives of 
the program was administered to determine participant appraisal of their learn- 
ing at that time. At the conclusion of the project this instrument was again 
completed by the participants, but at the request of the evaluation committee, 
included not only individual evaluation as to skills improvement after five weeks 



of training but also competency in these skills at the start of the program. 
Average competency growth from the start of the project to its completion, 
in the opinion of the participants, for the several criterion measures ranged 
from +0.1 to +2.1 with the greatest improvement shown for competency in 
the use of TV equipment. 



Also requested on die evaluation form were reactions to such non- 
instructional aspects as housing and meal provisions, costs, scheduling and so 
forth. Highest rating was given to social activities planned by the participant 
social committee, next highest the daily institute schedule, and lowest the 
round trip transportation to Hartford. In retrospect, the director can only 
say that the car rental facilities of a nation-wide agency left much to be desired, 
while in speaking to the former, this was a very playful group! 

Participants comments concerning strengths and weaknesses of the insti- 
tute showed more pluses on the “strengths” side than for “weaknesses”. 

Quoted “weaknesses” include*. 
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“The instructional program might have been expanded and 
speeded-up.” 1 

“There could have been more individualized instruction.” 

Sample “strengths” were: 

“The quality of the instructional staff was high; their willingness 
to give more of themselves than might ordinarily be expected 
was superior.” 

“Flexibility in instruction and in procedures wa., demonstrated.” 

“The congeniality of the institute group— participants and staff— 
helped to establish an atmosphere of informality.” 

“The level of participants was high; exchange of ideas among and 
between them was valuable.” 

“The institute program wr - broad and all-inclusive,” 

The participants through their evaluation committee expressed their 
impartial opinions regarding the program on a videotape produced to tell the 
institute story. The instructional staff also gave its view of the project on the 
same videotape. Evaluation statements were written by the staff too. 

Another means of appraising the results of the institute was through 
follow-up visitations to the participants after the conclusion of the formal 
summer program. These visitations made by the director, associate director, 
and selected consultants were conducted to determine the participants’ progress 
in carrying out or planning their media pa m professional training programs and 
to ascertain the individual participant’s competency for each of the criterion 
measures listed on the final evaluation sheet. A tabulation of average differ- 
ences between the July 31 participant evaluation for these measures an 1 that 
of the on-site evaluator showed that the evaluators felt the average participant 
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was not quite as skilled as he thought himself to be except for the participants’ 
appraisal in TV equipment use. In this instance, in which the participants had 
indicated they felt they had the greatest growth, differences in evaluation- 
participant vs, on-site evaluator— were slight. 

Higher participant scores for other competency areas as compared with 
those of the evaluators might be attributed to such factors as over-confidence 
and a “Hawthorne Effect” on the part of the participants or more experienced 
viewing on the part of the evaluators. 

If media aide training programs were not in progress at the time of the 
evaluator’s visit, with one or two exceptions there were definite plans for such 
programs to take place in the Spring of 1971. In those few instances where 
media aide training programs were being carried on or were not planned 
for this spring, reasons fur fh-'i. omisnon ranged from “lack of personnel” to 
“no funds available”. On the other hand there were sixty housewives in one 
program being instructed in media aide technical skills, 

F 1 ' rally, an unforeseen result occurred when a participant was notified of 
approval by his State Department of Education of a program for mediated 
reading instruction which he had written. In reporting his success to the 
director he stated that: 

“The whole idea of the program and the manner of writing and 
designing it came from my past summer’s experience ... in 
Bridgeport, Your designs and model proposals were my guide , . , 

I guess you deserve much of the credit especially in the area of 
the systems design.” 

S ’ecommendatioiis Recommendations for possible 

future projects for training trainers of media aides were made by the partici- 
pants, Samples of these recommendations are: 

“Pre-test at the start of, or prior to, formal project program to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of the participants,” 

“Lengthen the time for field experiences and rotate them for all 

participants,” 

“Increase the time for skills training and ‘hands-on’ experience,” 

“Repeat the institute for the benefit of those not able to partici- 
pate,” 

The directors agree with the “pre-test” recommendation because individuals 
on the basis of their entry level for a specific skill can be scheduled much 
better into skills activities. Increased time for these activities, as proposed in 
the third recommendation, can then be made available. If project time allows, 
field experiences should be rotated as suggested so participants can be aware 
of different types of media aid? on-the-job situations. Finally BEPD should 
continue, building upon the experiences of this project and making improve- 
ments where necessary, to encourage similar projects for trainers of media aides 
in other geographic areas of the country. 



THE NATIONAL SPECIAL 
MEDIA INSTITUTES 

f Problem The National Special Media Institutes (NSMI) is a 

Bconsortium of institutions with strong programs in Instructional Technology, 
The Consortium includes Syracuse University, the University of Southern 
California, the Teaching Research Division of the Oregon State System of 
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Higher Education, and Michigan State University. The NSMi has been m opera 
tion since 1965, but its primary focus was shifted in 1969-70 from trainin’' 
Institute Directors from higher education institutions to working directly with 
public school systems on the principles and procedures of Instructional Develop- 
ment. The result is the Instructional Development Institutes (IDI) and related 



programs. 

To list and document the multitude of problems confronting education 
today is an exercise in repetition. Unfortunately, while many authors have 
detailed the nature of the problems facing education, few have come up with 
viable solutions. This lack of solutions is easily explained. First, sound solu- 
tions require careful diagnosis and specification ol the problem, an often 



rigorous and time-consuming task, for valid solutions are dependent upon 
attacking underlying causes which are often complex and frequently outside 
of the usual province of the schools. Second, finding solutions to complex 
problems usually involves risk, trial and error, revision and retrial -at best an 
arduous process to which many educators, for various reasons, are unwilling 
to subject themselves and their school systems. It is apparent that schools 
need help in finding and learning a practical system which will enable them 



to deal with their instructional problems more efficiently and effectively. 
Instructional Development is such a system. Briefly described, Instruo- 



tlonal Development involves the careful analysis and identification of what the 



problem really is, the formulation of specific objectives, assessment of manage- 
ment requirements, the development, testing and selection among viable 
alternative solutions, tryout, revision and retesting, and continuing evaluatk n of 
the system as a whole as well as appraisal of its individual components. Simply 



put and given whatever constraints are present, the ultimate purpose of Instruc- 
tional Development is to improve each learnerV opportunities 1.0 obtain a high 
quality education. . 

The problem is especially acute in schools serving large numbers of dis- 
advantaged children. Such schools are often characterized both by lack of 
resources and a history of limited or no innovation. It is these schools which 
the IDI program is particularly designed to help. 








Ian To get at broad and serious problems such as those faced by 
schools today clearly requires cooperative action. • Teachers alone or admin- 
istrators alone cari do little. Thus the IDI program focuses on TAPS teams 
consisting of Teachers, Admiiiistfatorsi Rolicy Makers and Specialists in cur- 
riculum and other areas of the school program. Team members are, selected 
by^ mcrilikely to h&veka positive arid lasting influence 
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The Institute program itself has been under intensive development and 
testing by the four SMI institutions for the past 18 months. It consists of 
a seven-day, 40-hour series of varied and somewhat rigorous training exper- 
iences which take the participants from where they are through to a point 
where they have initial skills in the I. D, process. At the conclusion of the 
Institute each team will have developed a feasible plan for attacking a local 
problem of their own choosing so that they can move ahead front that point 
with occasional follow-up assistance from the agency which conducted the 
IDi, 

The Multiplier Plan. The IDI training program has been designed to be 
free-standing so that it can be used effectively by other teacher-education 
agencies with school systems in their respective areas of the country. A fun- 
damental part of the program is the training of multiplier agencies called 
IDM’s to do just that; and a number of those IDM’s will be further assisted 
to the point where they can train other multipliers. These trainers of multi- 
pliers are designated as IDM/T 5 s, Each IDM and IDM/T will receive the com- 
plete IDI training “package” plus assistance from the Consortium during 
1971-72 in conducting their initial Institutes. Some 35 IDEs will be conducted 
during the next school year in all sections of the nation. During the follow- 
ing year that number is expected to more than double. 

Currently, 1 1 teacher education institutions and agencies have committed 
themselves as IDM’s and IDM/T’s to conducting two or more IDEs during 
1971-72. These include the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the California Teachers 
Association, Clarion State College, Florida State University, Georgia State 
University, the Minnesota Department of Public Instruction, the New York 
State Teachers Association, Southern University, the University of Toledo, 
Virginia State College, and the Washington State Department of y Education. 

For the IDI training package to be effective on a nation-wide scale, it 
must necessarily have undergone rigorous design, development, field testing 
and revision prior to implementation. In addition to field testing the com- 
ponents separately, the IDI program as a whole has been tested and evaluated 
under field conditions. Prototype Institutes were conducted for this purpose 
in the Detroit Public Schools during last October and again in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs School in Phoenix during February, 1971, A third and final 
prototype IDI will be conducted in the Atlanta Public Schools in early June, 
1971. Following each of the first two prototype IDEs, a few modules have 
been substantially revised and re-tested and some additional revision will doubt- 
less be required after the Atlanta Institute. In a word, the IDI training program 
will have been validated to the hilt before it is released to the IDM’s and SMI 
will continue its evaluation and assist with needed modifications indicated by 
its use in the field during the next two years. 

Most of the IDM agencies had representatives at the Detroit and/or Phoenix 
Institutes and all will observe and receive special training at Atlanta. A final 
training session for Multiplier agency teams will be conducted at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in early August. Each Multiplier agency is currently rcheduUng IDI’s 
to be conducted in their respective regions of thej^pftintry during the coming 



year; each is committed to conducting at least two (2) such Institutes during 
1 9^ 1=72. 



Evaluation. A comprehensive evaluation of the entire IDI project has 
been functioning since early in the project. Formative evaluation has been 
applied as the several components of the Institute materials were developed 
and field tested and again when they were used in the Detroit and Phoenix 
Institutes. Summative evaluation techniques on the Institute as a whole were 
likewise applied; both types of evaluation will also be applied in Atlanta. 
Similar evaluation will be conducted on future IDFs and follow-up evaluation 
will be conducted on the long-range impact of the IDI program on practices 
and results in the schools. 

The Teacher Leader Project. In recognition of the mowing influence of 
professional teacher associations on public education, SMI is also developing 
training activities aimed at leaders in both NBA and AFT at the state and 
national levels. This project, galled the Teacher Leader Project (TLP), is 
designed to inform these state and national organization leaders of the values 
of instructional technology and instructional development and to elicit their 
support for its inclusion in professional negotiations. The project is based 
upon the results of a 42 state survey conducted in 1969 to ascertain the degree 
of interest and desire of NBA and AFT representatives for such a familiariza- 
tion and training program. 

The TLP is also undergoing rigorous design, development, testing and 
revision. The first prototypes are schedui d for the summer of 1971 in Min- 
neapolis. additional institutes are scheduled for the following year after the 

materials have been revised. The TLP institutes are planned for a three-day 
periou and are also designed to be free-standing so that teacher organization 
representatives can use them with their constituencies in their own states. 



■ jP©©pl© The 1 MI projects have three groups of 

■participants. In the case of the IDI, the participants are school or school 
district representatives from systems having large numbers of disadvantaged 
young people, limited resources and a strong desire to do something about 
solving their problems. The school districts desiring to have an IDI must agree 
to release at least 50 teachers, administrators, policy makers and specialists tor 
the full period of the Institute and to provide suitable facilities in which to 
conduct the Institute. 'The selection of IDM and IDM/T agencies is based on 
the quality of current programs in Instructional Technology and/or Instruc- 
tional Development plus the competence and interest of available staff mem- 
bers in carrying on the program, lire IDM agency must also have a strong 
commitment to serving schools in its area. 

Participants in the TLP are selected from state and national officers and 
staff of NBA and AFT affiliates. 




The IDI consists of approximately 40 hours of 
■ instruction using a variety of media in both large and small groups. Specific 
activities include: 
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Day I— Introductory, motivation session incorporating a series of 16 mm 
films on distinctive innovations in the schools followed by 
small group discussions. 

Game sequence introducing concept of team work. 

Day 2 -Mediated examples and small group discussions of I.D. programs 
in action and of the benefits and requirements of the systems 

approach. 

Day 3— Introduction to the SMI ID model with emphasis on systems 
concepts which are essential to all I.D. This day consists ol a 
committee planning game and includes three film on how to 
define a system. 

Day 4— Slide tape and discussion of the Norwalk-LaMirada School I.D. 
program and review of first three days’ activities. 

Day 5— Objectives Marketplace Game (game on behavioral objectives). 
Mediated examples of the use and misuse of objectives. 

Day 6— A simulation exercise which takes participants through all the 
steps in instructional development. Interspersed in the simula- 
tion are a series of slide tapes on the design and development of 
a prototype solution along with its field testing and revision. 

Day 7 —Participants begin to work in small teams on developing a plan 
for instructional development which can be taken back to the 
school for further work and eventi implementation. The 
Institute is concluded with a three-screen multi-media, presen- 
tation representing the Big Pay-Off of effective I.D. efforts. 



pti OHS Overall, the several SMI projects are progressing 

■ satisfactorily and on schedule. There is considerable interest in each project with 



inquiries being; received daily from all parts of the country. It is expected that the 
IDI training package will require minor revision following the final prototype Insti- 
tute in Atlanta but it is essentially in good shape. Interest and participation of IDM 
and IDM/T staffs are generally high and the agencies are currently scheduling 



the school districts with whom they will 



next year. Revision of the TLP 



materials following their initial tryouts in Minnesota this summer will doubt- 
less be required, but initial production and field testing are on schedule. 



r ^OSUlwS The ultimate benefit from each project will be the 

constructive changes in how the schools operate and this, of course, remains 
to be determined. A sample of reactions from IDI participants in Detroit, 
however, is indicative of the fact that the IDI vehicle appears to work. 

“The time, money and effort expended has been most worth- 
while. I as an administrator, who is continually seeking to 
improve the educational posture, am looking forward to further 
; training of staff and eventual implementation.” 

“I would support this approach to instructional development 
and would encourage the Detroit Board of Education to pro- 
vide the necessary funds to implement such an in-service train- 
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ing program for school employees, I would further support at 
least one person in each region to receive further training in 
instructional development to spread the word to all Detroit 
instructional personnel.” 

“In view of the decentralization of the schools coupled with 
the adoption by the Detroit Board of Education of a PPB sys- 
tem, I cannot think of a better way nor more opportune time 
than to provide for instituting me instructional development 
concepts presented in this institute.” 

“Overall I felt that the program was of tremendous value to 
me. 1 see great value in the instructional development approach.” 

“I had not been given an instructional model or aught ways 
of systematically developing instructional goals before partici- 
pating in this institute, and am a Post Master’s graduate student 
in Education. I learned much.” 

“There is no question in my mind that this type of institute 
is needed. We are in desperate need of ways in which to improve 
our educational system. Repeat: How are we going to imple- 
ment this so that this time spent will not have been “ ’st another 
institute?’” 

“This institute should be a must for every administrator who 
assumes the role of Instructional leader. The experience has 
created a desire (for me) for more in-depth experience and 
training in the instructional development program.” 

Similar comments were made by participants in the Phoenix Institute but 
detailed information is not yet available. 

Following the Detroit IDI, Michigan State Lniversity maintained contact 
with the Detroit schools and conducted two additional workshops on behav- 
ioral objectives at the request of the system. The workshops were a direct 
result of the IDI experience and were attended by all of the system’s elemen- 
tary school principals. Further follow-up activity is being encouraged. 



r ecommendations To assure the adoption of ID prac- 

tices by schools participating in the IDEs, it is recommended that small grants 
be made to Individual schools to permit them to acquire a complete set of 
the IDT materials for their own use. It is felt that many local school districts 
will need to have the materials available for continued use by their own per- 
sonnel following initial training in an Institute. It is also recommended that 
the Multiplier component of the project be expanded to accomplish wider dis- 
semination of the IDI package in succeeding years. 

Quality control and assistance to the IDFs will be maintained during 
1971-72. It is probable that some modification or addition of materials may 
be necessary or desirable to meet specific local needs and the SMI will assist 
in the preparation of these. Likewise to assure continued effectiveness of the 
IDI program, the evaluation program will be continued. 

The: TLP pr^ecf should be continued and expanded to increasing num- 
bers of teacher leaders in all parts of the country. A component should also 
be added for school administrators who also play a crucial role in determin- 
ing;; how tech nology will be affected; by contract negotiations. 



